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Singleness of motive gives harmony 
of action. Where. there is no divi- 
sion, in purpose or in authority, there is no discord 
or conflict in results. Nature is always in tone with 
herself, for she is lighted from a single source. The 
sun is not divided against himself; he makes no mis- 
takes in the direction or the tints of the shadows he 


In Harmony 


casts. No painter can be so unerring, for he is him- 
self a medley of motives. Christ is the light of the 
world. When the world acknowledges him as its 


single luminary, it will live a life of perfect harmony. 


2a 


Half Not Always It is not always true that ‘‘ any is 

Better than None better than none.’’ Half a loaf is 
better than no loaf, but faint praise is hardly to be 
preferred to no praise, while the acceptableness of 
many a gift, whether from purse or brain, is neutral- 
ized by half-heartedness. A teacher’s attainments, 
hewever modest they may be, are better than none, 
if he is adding to them as he is able ; but he cannot 


be sure that his teaching is better than none if he is 
doing less than his best. The only safe stand to 
take is to strive constantly and unceasingly toward a 
higher standard. 


-. © 


“The Uses of Ad- Present suffering is not enjoyable, 
my * but life would be worth little with- 

out it. The difference between iron and steel is fire, 
but steel is worth all it costs. Iron ore may think 
itself senselessly tortured in the furnace, but when 
the watch-sprir-g looks back it knows better. David 
enjoyed pain and trouble no more than we do, but 
the time came when he admitted that they had been 
good for him. Though the aspect of suff€ring is 


-hard, the prospect is hopeful, and the retrospect will 


start a song, if we are ‘‘the called according to his 
purpose ’’ in suffering. 
«Our times ‘are in his. hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned.’ 
‘Youth shows but half; trust 
God : see all, nor be afraid !’ 


CQ 
on 


Outlay must always be proportioned 
to income; unless one is ready to 
face bankruptcy and disaster. This is as true 
physical or mental strength as in finances. 
friend, warning another against the sure conse- 
quences of working beyond his present strength, 
said: ‘‘ The only way when a man finds his income 


Conforming toa 
Reduced Income 


in 
A wise 


reduced is to reduce his expenses to within the 
limit of his reduced income, and not to go on spend- 
ing at the old rate.’’ The real question for a man 
in considering his duty as to physical or intellectual 
effort is, therefore, not, ‘‘ What would I like to do 
now?’’ or ‘*What have I been accustomed to do?’’ 
but ‘‘ What can I safely do in my reduced vigor ? ’’ 
If this policy be adhered to, it is possible that the 
present income will be increased instead of reduced. 
At all events, this is the only safe or right thing 
to do. 


== 
Christ our Faces are like windows from which 
Righteousness 4 whole family looks out. A father 


gazes at us through the eyes of a chiJd, and a grand- 
father speaks to us in the sound of that child’s voice. 


The fairest thmg to us in many a face is the image of 


another face that looks out from it. A man’s face is 
more than his own face, a man’s look is more than 
his own look. Soa Christian’s goodness has more 
than the look of his own goodness in it. 
of that goodness shines through it. 


Christ the righteousness of his people. 


The source 
In this way is 
We see in 
the best actions of others, and we know in our own 
best impulses, the prompting and the power of Christ. 
Augustine used to say, ‘‘ From a good man, from 
a good angel, take away man, take away angel, and 
you have left—God.’’ 
human goodness is the divine One who inspires ynto 
it, andhelpsinit. ‘* We live, and yet not we ; Christ 
’? We have known those the impression 
of whose lives was, not perfect freedom from fault, 
nor yet a multitude of special good deeds alone, but 
that they seemed to dwell constantly with Christ. 
Christ. was their righteousness. “If our thought is 





The fundamental thing in all 


liveth in us. 


such, if we love to see the lines of one beautiful char- 
acter or face appearing in another, that love can teach 
us how it is that God, looking into our faces, desires 
to see there some feature of the beautiful Christ life 
looking out through our lives. 


CAS 
The Joys of Religion 


EGARDING the religious life as a privilege and a 
joy does not detract from its seriousness. In- 
deed, we require as incentives to our best life both 
with the word 
are connected with the 
Formerly religion was urged 
upon men more as a solemn obligation and a means 
of safety. 


associated 
and those which 
idea of joyousness. 


the motives which are 


” 


** duty 


This point of view was a true one, but it 
needed to be supplemented with the idea that reli- 
gion is man’s true and normal life, and therefore 
means his greatest joy as well as his supreme duty. 

The emotions, choices, and interests which make 
up the religious life are such that a person must, in 
the nature of the case, be attracted to them, if he is 
to yield to them at all. How can one be driven or 
frightened into sympathy, love, and helpfulness ? 
One may feel that these things are duties, and that 
God should be the siipreme object of his love, but 
we can hardly conceive the motive of attractiveness 
to be wholly absent in any effort to live the kind of 
life which these words suggest. 

There has been a great gain in presenting religion 
as something pleasant and attractive ; as something 
which is fitted to make, not a gloomy, but a cheerful 
face. Serious, and even solemn, religion certainly 
It deals with the most momentous interests, and 
is adapted to make men thoughtful. It ha’ no 
alliance with frivolity. But seriousness is in no way 
inconsistent with happiness or joy, nor is pleasant 
cheerfulness a synonym for lightmindedness. 

The religious life should be the pleasant life be- 
cause it calls into exercise the highest faculties of our. 


is. 


being. There is an indescribable joy in the normal ~ 
to new 
enjoyments as he gets the free use of his hands and 
legs. 


use of our powers. The, child awakens 
He begins to assert his individuality and to 
triumph over nature. He begins to experience the 
pleasure of using his powers in accordance with their 
true design. And what are human education and 
achievement but the long process of using and train- 
ing our faculties in such a way as to accomplish the 
ends of life ? 


achievement. 


In all this there is the pleastre of 
The heart of the youth swells with - 
pride when, after long trial, he fg 4s that he can do 
some of the feats which he sees older people do, 
The heart of the schoolboy leaps within him, and his 
nerves thrill with the joy of success, when, at last, he 
comprehends some principle in his studies, And finds 
that he can apply it with facility and success. 

Now, must not the pleasures of life correspond in 
some degree to the standing of the powers which we 
employ? Are not the intellectual pleasures higher 
than the physi because higher powers are em- 
ployed in them ® ‘Difficult as it is to separate these, 
we cannot help believing that the best part of the 
exhilaration which we derive from a walk in the fields 



















































































































































































~» study and thought. 


or woods is the refreshment of the mind. The 
keenest pleasures are those which engage our higher 
powers. 

Why, then, should not the joys of religion be the 
best which we experience, since religion means the best 
use of our highest faculties? Religion is the direc- 
tion of the will to the highest ends,—the service of 
God and of humanity ; it is the cultivation and use 
of the noblest affections, such as gentleness, pity, and 
sympathy ; it is the contemplation of the highest sub- 
jects which can engage the mind of man,—the rela- 
tions which we sustain to God's eternal law and 
order. Religion opens to us the highest realms of 
thought, and invites us to enter them, It spreads 
before us the kingdom of divine truth, and challenges 
our best powers to exercise themselves within it. 
Christianity puts into our hands the greatest of all 
sacred literatures,—that divine library which we call 
the Bible, —and bids us make ourselves at home in it, 


_ and to draw from its varied stores perpetual strength 


and _ inspiration. 

What a mistake the man makes who uses only half 
his nature, and that not the best half! _ What a mis- 
fortune to live only in the lower ranges of motive and 
action when the highest are freely open to us! The 
realm: of the spirit in which we are most closely akin 
to God,—the world of the finer sensibilities and 
loftier aspirations,—is that in which are found the 
keenest delights of which we are capable. The re- 
ligious life is simply life according to our nature. It 
is the normal life in which we seek the true ends of 
our existence in accordance with the laws which God 
has wrought into our moral constitution. It must 
partake in the joy which is inseparable from that 
divine order of things ‘‘whose music is the gladness 
of the world.”’° 

Another reason why religion is a source of joy is 
that it gives unity to life. It reveals the one chief 
end to which all the other aims of life are to be sec- 
ondary. 

There is no stronger tendency in our nature than 
the impulse to search for unity. We like to bring 
any events under the sway of a single principle or 
law. 
for mental. Isolated facts are grouped under general 
aws and universal principles. There is a similar 
tendency in practical life. There is a satisfaction in 
‘organizing the various activities of life, and making 
them all subservient to some great and worthy end. 
This religion does. It shows us how all duties are 
really comprehended in the one supreme duty of love 
to God. Love to God is the supreme choice of God 
as the object of love and service, and the supreme 
desire to be like God in moral character. No duty 
can exist outside this highest aim of life. All life is 
thus unified and harmonized in this “ great com- 
mandment,’'—this boundless and unending obliga- 
tion of God.like love. . 

Religion also ministers to human enjoyment be- 
cause it offers to the mind the greatest subjects for 
Its problems are the problems 
of the soul, which have always engaged the highest 
powers of the greatest intellects that have ever lived. 
Religion speaks to us of God, of eternity, of the 
meaning and destiny of our life. All questions con- 
cerning the world and ourselves lead up into the realm 
of religion. We cannot contemplate this wonderful 
world, with its order and beauty, without raising the 
question as to its origin, meaning, and design. We 
cannot regard man merely as an actor passing across 
the stage of time ; we must inquire after the signifi- 
cance of his life, and this inquiry conducts us into 
the sphere of religion. All serious reflection upon 
life’s problems and ends brings us face to face with 
the supernatural, and compels us to seek an answer 


This is the spirit of science, whether physical 


» to the question as to the whence and whither of man. 


Now, if religion has its perplexities and its prob- 


. lems, it has aiso corresponding joys which are peculiar 


The Christian assurances which Chris- 
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yes us respecting God,—his character, his 
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grace, his fatherhood,—and respecting ourselves as 
sons of God and heirs of immortality, bring to us a 
peculiar joy, because. they accord with our greatest 
needs and strongest desires. It is certain that Christ 
declares to be true that which we most desire and 
most need to know. ‘The truths of the gospel are 
the confirmation of the soul’s surmises and aspira- 
tions. They thus meet our wants and satisfy our 
natures. We rejoice in them because, when we are 


‘true to our nature, they seem to be our native ele- 


ment. We grasp them because we had been yearn- 
ing for them, and half daring to believe in them. 

But religion brings cheer because it is full of great 
hopes and comforts. The gospel assures us that 
‘four little life’’ is not ‘‘rounded with a sleep.’’ 
Our religion is the religion of hope. It projects our 
present life into the world beyond, and teaches us 
that our struggles and-our growth in this world do 
not affect this brief life alone, but have their bearing - 
upon our eternal development. Thus does religion 
broaden the horizon of life, and fill the soul with hopes 
and prospects which reach out beyond time into the 
boundless realms of eternity. 

Then, too, the gospel speaks of the reuniting of 
ties which have been so rudely sundered by death. 
It speaks of the renewal of fellowships and of re- 
union with friends and kindred who have preceded 
us into the world of God. It is the blessed -assur- 
ances which religion affords us which prevents us 
from sorrowing as those who have no hope. One_ 
by one our friends are leaving us. Death is break- 
ing up our families. The shadows of evening hasten, 
but the dawn of eternity follows. 


‘« And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile.’’ 


OPEN LETTERS 


The word ‘‘church,’’ like many an- 
other word, has more than one mean- 
ing, and therefore its use is liable to 
cause misunderstanding as to the sense in which it is 
employed. A ‘‘church’’ sometimes means a house for 
worship, sometimes a local organization of Chris- 
tians, sometimes a denomination, sometimes the great 
body of Christian believers, sometimes the regular ser- 
vices of the sanctuary ; and it has yet other meanings. 
The Century Dictionary gives ten meanings in all 
What is intended, therefore, in each particular case of 
its use, must be well defined, or well understood, to 
avoid confusion. This is illustrated in the following 
note from a Kansas correspondent with reference to a 
recent article in The Sunday School Times’ by a con- 
tributor from Williamsport, Pennsylvania : 














The Church cnd 
the Children 


That was an admirable article in The Sunday School Times of 
August 15, upon ‘* The Children and the Church.’’ But I would 
like to ask the wyiter what she means by the statements “the 
children of the church,”’ and ‘the children belong to the 
church, and the church should belong to the children.’’ If 
the children ‘belong to the church"’ in the general sense of 
that term, they are, of course, members as much as their parents 
are, and why seck their conversion, and urge them to “join the 
churech"'? Emma Smuller Carter says, ‘‘The problem of the 
relation of the children to the church, and the church to the chil- 
dren, has long been a vexed one,’’ and yet she makes these asser- 
tions. 

The writer on ‘*The Children and the Church’’ is 
speaking of the importance of making provision for the 
children’s needs and interest in the ordinary services of 
the sanctuary on the Lord’s Day. She refers to a com- 
mon designation of sanctuary services for the children in 
England as ‘the children’s church,'’ and she thinks 
that something of that kind should be secured in our 
sanctuaries generally, either by a separate service, or by 
a special provision for the children in the general ser- 
vices. In her closing remark that ‘the children belong 
to the church and the church should belong to the chil- 
dren’’ there is a measure of ambiguity. The children 
‘are a part of the church charge, and in that sense they 
belong to the church authorities. to be cared for. The 
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children have a right to claim the church’s care, and in 

that sense the church services belong in part to them, 

The main difficulties are, therefore, swept away in this 

case by an expianation ‘of ‘the meanings of the word 

‘‘church "’ in the article in question. But the Kansas 

correspondent speaks of seeking thé «‘conversion’’ of 

children, and then urging them to join the church. This 

also is liable to misunderstanding. Whatever view be 
taken of a child's state by birth, it is not right or safe for 
a teacher in a Sunday-school to assume as a matter of 
course that a child on entering the Sunday-school is yet 
without an active conscious trust in Christ. It isa great 
deal more important to find the child's present relation 
to Christ than to find out about the child's personal 
experience in the line of what is called ‘‘ conyersion."’ 

Many a child in the Sunday-school who is quite as truly 
a trusting believer in Jesus as is his teacher is urged 
persistently to be converted, or to become a believer in 
Jesus, when he cannot understand what is desired ‘of 
him as a result of this urging. ‘‘Mama,"’ said a little 
child Christian, ‘‘my Sunday-school teacher wants me 
to ‘be a Christian.’ What does she mean? I love 
Jesus now with all my heart. Will it be any different 
when I am a Christian?’’ A teacher ought to first know 
that this particular child is in some Other attitude to 
Christ than that of a trusting, praying follower before he 
or she dares to cause that little one to stumble by telling 
him that he is not a Christian. Every child ought to be 
a believer in Jesus, and no teacher has a right either to 
assume that every child is so, or is not so, without special 
knowledge in the case. ‘*Whoso shall cause one of 
these little ones which believe on me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth 
of the sea."’ 





Limitation 


By Susan Coolidge 


“ Let us accept from God our own rature, and treat it charitably,” 


Henn Amicr. 
G Wiser and purer, strong with life and power 
And insight and compelling egergy. 
But with the first breath of our first faint hour 
The limit-line is set ; yain our endeavor, 
Our longing, our regret, we pass it never. 


REATER than Fate ordains we fain would be, 


Since this is so, since this indeed is so, 
Let us accept ourselves as God has made, 
The flagging zest, the pulse which beats too slow, 
Dull wit and scanty joy, nor be afraid 
That we shail thwart the purpose of our living 
By such self-tolerance and such forgiving. 


For the least spark which fires the mortal clod 
And.wakes the hunger and the thirst divine 
In the least soul, as truly is of God 
As the great flame which burns, a beaconing sign 
To light the nations when their hope is dim, 
And through the darkness be a type of him. 


Take courage, then, poor soul !. so little worth -. 
In thine own eyes so puny, and afraid, 
And all unfit to combat the strong earth, 
Forgive thyself, because thy Maker made 
And meant thee weaker than thy wish and will, 
And knows, and understands, and loves thee still. 


Newport, R. 1. 
CAB ° 
, -Japanese Language and Race 
Affiliations ' 


By Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 


Md 

OMPARISON Of languages often gives evidence of 
the relationship of nations, which otherwise differ 
considerably, or are located widely apart. Conversely, 
it may help to show the real diversity of races among 
those living near each other, or having some resem- 

blances. — 
As in many other things, Japan is altogether peculiar 





1 Nors.—This closes a series of six articles on Japanese Problems by 
the same autsor. The first, on the Geography of Japan, was published 
March 21 ; the second, om Earthquakes, April 25; third, Race Origin, 
May 23; fourth, Characteristics, June 27; fifth, Aborigines, August 8.— 
Tue Eprtor. ‘ : 
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in its language. Europeans and Americans find it 
especially difficult to learn, because of its being so far 
removed from all their own tongues, not only in words, 
but in grammar, and, most of all, _in idioms, many 
of which cannot be anticipated or explained on any gen- 
eral rule, but can only be mastered by memory. Neither 
does the Japanese spoken language manifest any kinship 
with, or likeness to, the Chinese. Korea, Japan's 
nearest neighbor, has a similar grammar, and some words 
have become interchangeable ; perhaps the Koréan fan- 
guage is nearcr to Japanese than to Chinese. 

But the most curious fact is that, when intercourse 
with China began to be frequent, in the third century of 
our era, and letters were introduced, Chinese words came 
to be mingled with Japanese. Later, in the eighth cen- 
century, their scholars adopted many of the characters 
of Chinese writing, with modifications, and used them to 
designate Japanese words, of the same meaning, but 
with totally diferent sound. Often those words in Japa- 
nese have several meanings, for each of which stands a 
special character in Chinese. To this day, a native of 
China and one of Japan can hold intercourse by means 
of those written characters wheh they can understand 
none of each other's spoken words. 

Philologists, who have searched diligently for grounds 
of comparison between the tongues of all parts of the 
world, have found radical resemblances, even agree- 
ments, which do not appear at all on the surface. Many 
years ago, a book was published in England by Arthur 
Johnes, in which he brought together words from all the 
great groups or families of languages, including those 
most remote from each other, as Hebrew, Greek, Turk- 
ish and Chinese. His tables showed close resemblances 
throughout, among words of kindred, while often not 
identical, meaning,—chi¢fly words signifying the sim- 
plest and most constantly used objects, qualities, and 
actions. 


> 
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Few, if any, linguists haye yet given similar attention 
to the Japanese language. As a beginner only in the 
study of the latter, I have already noted more than 
twenty approaches to radical coincidence, or, at [east, 
possible kinship, between Japanese words and those of 
Western languages. At the risk of a portion of them 
appearing to be more after the manner of ‘higher criti- 
cism’' than of solid philology, the following may be 
referred to,—-observing merely that Grimm's law is likely 
to bear modification in application to so unique a lan- 
guage as Japanese, and recalling the fact that in it 7 
takes the place of 7 as in Chinese / takes the place of 7, 
and the vowels are pronounced as in the Italian lan- 
guage. 

Japanese so is often translatable by English so ; wo 
by ovr more ; aru, to be, corresponds closely (singular 
and plural being alike in the former language) with are ; 
mi is often used for .myself, me, sometimes for the first 
person I ; azo, that person, is near to our an and an- 
other ; Azfo, a man, to he ; warcra, we, to our we ; afaz7, 
and afatte, to at; mz, meaning to, by, or on, to on; #, 
meaning and, to our and, as also to the Greek particle 
te ; Aci, hai, meaning yes, to our yea, aye (Arabic, e7wa) ; 
nai, not, to nay ; hi, fire, also the sun, to our heat; 
namac, name, to our name (Greek, domta) ; soro-soro, 
meaning slowly, to slow ; Aor, to excavate, to hole and 
hollow ; fori, ice, to cold"; sate, food, provision, to 
cater ; oma, woman, to the Greek gune; hara, a prairie, 
or wild, ancultivated place, to Arabic Sahara; iku, to 
come, Greek, Aikneomai; kimasu, comes, or will come, 
English, come ; 4ura, a place to keep things carefully, 
care, Latin, cura; anjiru, to be anxious, anguish ; oko, 
a bed, compare Greek fokos; sukiu, to help, save, suc- 
cor ; shkio, the sea, English, ‘sea ; 4éri, to cut or slay with 
a sword, kill ; c4z, the earth, Greek, ge; hataraku, to 
work ; arakcru, to be rough or strong, root arak, com- 
pare with irk and work, Greek, evgon,; i, spirit, and 
kami, god, recall fa or faa, the Egyptian mythical 
double or ghost of a person. Others might be added 
but I will not further incur the 

indignation, perhaps merited, of critical experts. 

Hastening toward a conclusion, a‘ brief summary state- 
ment may convey what seems now to be the theory best 
sustained of the origin and affiliations of the Japanese 
people. Three views have been most frequently advo- 
cated, tracing them respectively to the Chinese, the 

Ainu, and the Malay or Polynesian races. Enough has 

been already said in regard to the first two of these, ex- 
‘ cept-to add that signal differences exist between the 
' Japanese lat.guage and both the Chines? and the Poly- 


from my memoranda ; 
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nesian, just where they resemble each other. In Japa- 
nese the verb is placed at the end of the sentence, and 
adjectives precede their nouns ; in the Polynesian and 
Chinese, verbs precede the objects governed by them, 
and adjectives come after nouns. In Chinese, guttural 
and nasal sounds are common, and tones make differ- 
ences in the meaning of words otherwise pronounced 
alike. These characters are absent from Japanese speech, 
except a limited use of a nasal » (mg for g), quite proba- 
bly borrowed from the Chinese. Altogether, on lin- 
guistic and ethnographic evidence, there is nothing to 
give much support to either of these conjectural views. 

Dr. D. B. Macartee, now resident in Tokyo, after 
thirty years in China and more than twenty years in 
Japan, a thorough Chinese scholar, has given his adhe- 
rence to the theory, an outline of which is traced by 
Rein, —its main points having been suggested by Kemp- 
fer, who visited Japan near the end of the seventeenth 
century. This places the Japanese in the Turanian, 
Tartar-Mongolian, or Altaic family of peoples, their origin 
having been in Mesopotamia, whence they diverged 
westward into and beyond Syria, and eastward across 
Asia, through Manchuria and Korea to Japan. 

More interesting still are the bold suggestions confi- 
dently made by Professor John Campbell of Montreal, 
Canada, that the same family includes, with the Japa- 
nese in the East, the Mexicans and Peruvians on the 
American continent; and that the oldest now known 
ancestors of all of these were the Hittites, whose old 
capital, Hamath, is spoken of in connection with them 
in the Old Testament. T[rofessor Campbell thinks the 
Japanese word fifo, a mah, points toward the Hittites, 
and argues similarly in regard to other correspondences 
between the inscriptions of that people not very long 
since discovered,—the similarity of the most ancient 
name of the Japanese, Yamato, to Hamath, being onc of 
these. Dr. Macartee has studied with care many in- 
scriptions by which the progress eastward, beginning in 
very early times, of a warlike nomadic people, may be 
presumably followed until it reached its final limit on the 
islands which now constitute Japan. Westward the 
same bold flight of prehistoric imagination may follow 
them across into Europe,—as Huns, Magyars, and Poles. 
If any of them really went to Mexico and South America, 
it must have been much later, at least, than the Japa- 
nese migration,—in the same direction, however, and 
crossing the Pacific Ocean. If we leave out of the field 
of view the European and American extremes of this 
conception, we have left what may be regarded as the 
most probable, indeed a very rational, theory of the 
origin and relationships of the people of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


a> 
Passed By 


[From the German of Johanna Ambrosius.] 
By Janet Remington 


LITTLE flower sighed softly, — 
‘I have much suffering known, 
For often heedless rough hands 
Throw on me sand and stone. 


* And then such heavy footsteps 
Have caused me cruel pain, 
And wearily the time went 
Till my strength came again. 


**You passed me by, not seeing, 
With measured, slow.footfall ; 
And you, who did not see me, 
Have caused more pain than all."’ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


D> 
The Triumph of Enoch Edwards 
By C. M. G. 


goo one of the most interesting topics to Ameri- 

cans, whether of the United States or of Canada, is 
that which concerns the management of public schools, 
the earliest contact of the child mind, outside the fam- 
iy, with the problems of government,—problems which 
are being laboriously worked out between teachers and 
taught in many of the homely seminaries of the land, and 
seldom are recorded. 

No. 6 school, Serekey Township, was known as a 
‘hard one.’" The desks were hacked by the jack- 
knives of a very untamed lot of pupils. The last male 
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teacher had thrashed with impartial vigor, but without 
effect. The boys had surely got the better of him, and he 
had been pressed forth by the relentless impact of untir- 
ing disobedience. 

Almost despairing of success, the’ school trustees had 
retained the services of a young woman, fresh from the 
examining board, armed with the usual certificate of 
ability to instruct in the lowlier paths of knowledge. 

Alice Anderson was the new educator at No. 6 school . 
section, and the larger and abler boys, who had so suc- 
cessfully evaded the rules and overcome the patience of 
their late pedagog, were well pleased that a lady was 
to assume the reins of government. 

They felt triumphant already. They swung into their 
seats with easy freedom, and regarded Miss Anderson 
with a leer of provoking aggressiveness which boded ill 
for the young novice before them. 

Alice Anderson was anxious to succeed. She wished 
to be kind and conciliating, and to get the good-will of 
her pupils. She hung out sunshine signals in her eyes 
and on her lips, which got no answering response save 
saucy sneers and stony stares. There were no tokens of | 
amity, no display of flags of truce, nothing but the quick 
telegraphy of wink and glance which fostered and fanned 
the spirit of discord. 

The teacher was young and hopeful, and her shapely 
hand was tightly clenched as she wrestled with her foe. 

The pupils were anxious to see what plan of campaign 
the’ new monarch would initiate ; they expected the shock 
of battle. Strong and keen as had been the cuts of the 
late departed, they had survived, yea, conquered, them, 
and they did not anticipate a long fight with the new 
invader, 

But Alice Anderson did not intend to employ the 
ancient instruments of torture. She ardently longed to 
be the friend of her pupils ; and, strong as were the 
provocations from her belligerent flock, she returned 
naught-but good for evil. * 

Oh_ those long school hours! How steadily the young 
captain in command strove to do her duty! H®w per- 
sistently the young rebels resisted her ! How they laughed 
at her slips and stumbles in the icy path before her! 
Unmoved by reasoning, pleading, or cheerfulness, the 
dull day wore itself away, and worse days succeeded it 
And still the rigorous rod was not produced, and still the 
patient girl held her post. The turbulent clement found 
out many inventions in the way of wicked folly. 

It wa. the time of recess. The legs and arms of the 
school. had flung themselves with noisy animation inte 
the playground, 

Enoch Edwards was a naturally kind-hearted boy 
young, strong, and vigorous. The ringleader of his com. _ 
panions, he had been active in teasing and badgering 
the new teacher, and in speculating with his friends how 
long she would remain even nominal head of No. 6, 
He had treated her with pertinacious insult, and filled 
her cup with unceasing bitterness. y 

However, he was in a rather thoughtful frame of mind 
to-day, and was passing the door of the schoolhouse when 
a sound arrested his attention. He listened, and then 
cautiously looked through the slightly opened door, 
What did he see? The blackboard, with half-erased 
mai fs, was there ; the dingy desks, the torn and frayed 
maps, the ink-botiles, the afternoon shadows creeping 
over the floor, the industrious spiders in the windows. 
It was not these things which made Enoch’s lips fall 
apart, and: his gaze grow fixed and curious. It was a 
slight form in the shadow away in the cornecr,—a form 
the disheveled hair in the 
white hands which were planted so firmly over the eyes 
to check the flow of blinding tears ; the bitter, shaking 
sobs which spoke of a beaten and discomfited soul. A 
rather strange sight this for:the sjong, thoughtless boy 
to witness, —a glimpse of the succéss of his work which 
he was far from enjoying. 


convulsed with strong sorrow ; 


Nothing but guilty self-con- 
sciousness restrained him from going forward. 

He withdrew his head in respect to that solitary wo. 
He had had enough of this. To lead a band of young 
rufians to destroy the prospects and happiness of an 
estimable girl was against.every good instinct of his 
nature. 

Soon did he summon a conclave of his supporters, and 
no war chief @& old impressed more intensely on the 
hearts of his Mliowers than did Enoch on his young 
companions the need of a complete change of action. 
He hinted at what he had secn, and fist and brow and 


tongue emphasized the thought that ‘it would be a 
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shame,"’ yes, a ‘‘dirty shame, to tease and bully Miss 
Anderson any more."’ 

Surely the angels rejoiced that afternoon when the poor 
girl, after she had wiped her hot eyes and rallied her 
fainting heart for further endurance of petty cruelties, 
walked into an atmosphere of unexpected concord and 
dutiful submission. 

We are slow to believe in sudden reformation, but this 
change was real. School Section No. 6 had passed 
“through a true baptism of repentance. Henceforth No. 6 
‘was to be renowned for order, industry, and affection. 

The rod was a thing of the past, and so was the old 
cruel spirit of rebellion. Miss Anderson ruled with royal 
' freedom in her little kingdom, and Enoch Edwards was 
her faithful seconder. And when at last the young 
queen left her realm, deep and real were the regrets at 
her departure. 

















































































a> 
Wait a Little 
By Mary F. ‘Butts 


abe the child a chance. Suppose he has not done 
exactly right. Perhaps he sees his error, and is 
sorry for it, but has not come to the point of expressing 
his repentance. Wait a little Do not nip the tender 
bud of regret by the harsh breath of blame. Think 
how patient God is with you. Think how all the laws 
of his great household are made with a view to his chil- 
dren's development, their growth in all spiritual per- 
fections. 

_ _** But,"’ says the father, ‘‘ the child's got to obey, and 
that’s the long and short of it.’’ 

Is that the way men talk about their corn and their 
potatoes, their wheat and their grass crops? No, indeed ! 

) Soils, methods, fertilizers, are studied anxiously, care- 

fully ; but, alas! in what haphazard fashion is the 

) precious human product cultivated. 

Makg the child happy when it is possible. See, what 
plans God has made for his children’s happiness. In 
the ‘sunshine of joy the littke human plant develops 
naturally, harmoniously. In grief and anger and sul- 
lenness he is repressed, chilled, thwarted, distorted. 

g A child should be allowed to have ‘‘his own way" 
» whenever that way is innocent. The child's natural, 
innocent ways are the Maker's ways. Do we not thwart 
God when we thwart the impulses that he has put into 
little children? If we would become children with them 
we might enter into their heaven. Becoming one with 
them in love, our knowledge and experience would be 
available for their safe and tender guidance. 


Johuson, V2. 





A Good Forgiver 


Py Fredrica L. Ballard 


TS my,iurn to ‘hose’ awhile now, Katherine.’ 
*« No, it’s not.’ 

“Vis, too ; you’ ve had the hose for a long time.’ 
** There, isn’t going to be any turn for you."’ 
This Katherine said not at all unkindly, but just a 
little proudly. She felt very sure that the right was on 
her side, so she turned the spray of the hose straight on to 
the dried spot in the grass, and wiggled the nozzle ever 
so little, to make rainbows in the water as it fell. 

**Why not?'’ asked Katherine's small brother. 

Katherine stood up very straight. 
es" ** When that gentleman came to see father,"’ she said, 
“father said, ‘ Here, Katherine, just hold the hose till 
I come back, please.’ That means I'm to hold it,— 
doesn’t it? He didn’t say I was to let you hold it,—did 
he?"’ 

** No,'’ said Brother, slowly. 
¥ Saw that | was playing in the sand-pile. Besides, | 

a guess he didn’t think the gentleman would stay so long."’ 
** Well, what if he didn't?"’ said Katherine. “I've 
got the hose, and I'm going to water the grass till father 
comes. If father wants, you to water the grass when he 
comeés back, he'll let you do it himself."’ 

Brother sat down on the edge of the porch step, and 
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** But it was ‘cause he , 


pulled up a root of *‘sour-grass'’ which grew within 
reach. He chewed the acid Icaves a few short minutes, 
then he jumped up. 

‘‘l know father’'d let me have that hose now,"’ said 
Brother. ‘He didn’t know 1 wouldn't have anything 


else to do. That gentleman has mys an awful long - 


time.”’ 

Katherine didn't say anything. She had screwed the 
nozzle until the water came in a long, loose spray, and 
she wavered this up and down from the pansy - bed 
across the dried, sunburnt grass to the nasturtiums near 
the fence. 

‘* Please give it to me, Katherine,’’ said Brother. 

‘‘ No, I'm not going to,"’ said Katherine. 

‘¢ Then I'll step on the hose,’’ said Brother, thinking 
of the worst thing he knew how to do. He would have 
turned off the water, but the cock turned hard. 

‘* You’ won't dare do that,’’ said Katherine ; ‘‘ you 
might burst the hose."’ 

**I don’t care; it will be your fault, anyway,"’ 
Brother, recklessly. 
going on. 

Katherine turned her back on Brother, who pretty i soon. 
planted both feet on the rubber hose. He was not heavy 
enough to stop all the water, but it came more slowly, 
and did not reach so far with Brother standing on the 
hose. 

‘« Get off there, Brother Davis,’’ said Katherine, with- 
out turning around. Brother never moved. ‘‘Get off, 
or I'll turn the hose on you."’ 

Now Brother had known Katherine as long as he had 
known mother and father, and Katherine had been 
always—at least, almost always—good and kind to him, 
and almost always he had been unselfish and polite to 
Katherine. He did not think Katherine would really 
turn the water on-him. She must know, as he did, that 
it would make him very wet. He jumped firmly on to 
the hose with both his feet. The water just dribbled from 
the nozzle. 

Katherine turned the hose straight towards Bréther, 
and Brother was so surprised that he jumped off. Then 
the water spurted out with a grand rush, and hit Brother 
hard in the face. It hurt him, but it scared him worse 
still, and he ran, spluttering, screaming, and then crying, 
into the house, as wet as he could be. 

Katherine was almost as scared as Brother, but she did 
not run into the house. She turned the hose around 
again until the spray, all bright in the sunshine, fell on 
the pansies and the grass and the nasturtiums, as she 
moved it slowly back and forth. 

The caller left in-a minute or two ; 
out. 

‘*I] will take the hose now, Katherine,"’ said he. 
** You have ‘ hosed’ the grass very thoroughly.”’ 

‘«] hosed Brother too, father,'’ said Katherine. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Katherine's father. ‘‘ Suppose you tell 
me why you did that."’ 

‘* You gave the hose to me,"’ said Katherine, ‘‘ and 
you said, ‘ Hold the hose till I come back, please,’ —didn't 
you ?"’ 

Mr. Davis said, ‘* Yes, Katherine, I believe I did say 
that. Did you really think, when Brother asked you for 
thé hose, as his turn, that you would be disobeying me if 
you let him take it? Now try to remember if you thought 
that, or if you only thought, ‘ Now is a good chance to 
keep the hose all to myself for a while?’ "’ 

Katherine looked down at the ground, and her voice 
was almost sobbing when she said : 

‘Father, I kind of thought all the time that you'd let 
Brother have the hose,—that what you meant was that 
you wanted the grass kept wet while you went into the 
house, instead of letting the water run all in between the 
bricks. of the pavement where it wouldn't do any good. 
And I knew that you would let Brother hold the hose 
when you would Ict me ; and even if | couldn't have let 
him take the hose, I might have just said so, and not 
have made him all scared and wet.'’ Here Katherine 
began to cry really and truly. ‘‘ I'm sorry, father,’" she 
said. ‘* Please, forgive me."’ 

Father laid down the hose so that he might more easily 
stoop to kiss Katherine, and wipe the tears away with his 
own large handkerchief. 

** Of course, | will forgive my little daughter when she 
is sorry,"’ said he. ‘‘ But you must tell Brother that you 
forgive his teasing, and ask him to forgive you for the 
scare and the wetting you gave him. Then you must ask 
mother to forgive you ; for you see you have made her a 


said 
It-was almost a quarrel which was 


then father came 
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great deal cf trouble in changing Brother's clothes, and, 
besides, think how sorry mother and I have been to think 
our boy and girl would aet*se."’” 

“Il know Brother Il forgive weil said Katherine ; 
‘« he's such a good forgiver.’’ : 

And, sure enough, from the men ieee just above 
their heads, Brother called out, in a very pacar: tone of 
voice : 

‘Say, Katherine, I had to put on my Sunday suit.'’ 

Philadelphia. . 








It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is‘lways glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited ;_ they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


— 
A Singing Sunday-School 
By Amos R. Wells 


IFELESS singing means, usually, a dead Sunday- 
school, Many a superintendent might greatly 
increase the vigor of his school by getting a little snap 
into the music. Different ways of singing will not of 
themselves solve the problem, but they will go far toward 
it. Here are a few methods which will add to the sing- 
ing the variety that is the Spice of it as well as of nearly 
everything else. 

Try reading the song in concert before it is sung. It 
would puzzle most even of ‘us older folks to tell,- after 
we have sung a hymn, what is in it: ‘Concert reading 
brings out unsuspected beauties of thought, and the 
hymn will be sung afterwards with fresh zest and. with 
fuller intelligence. ~The superintendent may vary this 
plan by reading the stanzas alternately with the school, 
or the girls may alternate with the boys. Occasionally 
get a single scholar to read the hymn before the school, 
or, what is far better, to commit it to memory and 
recite it. 

Indeed, memory hymns, to be committed to memory 
by the entire school, and sung without the book, will 
prove very popular. Select songs that 2re worth learn- 
ing for thcir words as-well as for their music,—a thing 
which, alas! cannot be said of all our. Sunday-scheol 
songs. One memory hymn a month might possibly be 
achieved, and your children will rapidly grow indepen- 
dent of hymn-books, as their grandsires were. 

They may like to vote upon a school hymn for the 
entire year, and learn it in this way,—one that shall 
serve as a sort of rallying song throughout the twelve- 
month. -The various classes, too, may be encouraged to 
select their own class songs, ‘and to practice them. at 
their class socials. Then, once in a while, the entire 
school may listen while one or two classes sing their 
class hymns. 

It would do. no harm, cither, for the superintendent 
occasionally to bind the children's interest to the singing 
by asking them to call for their favorites, that ‘the school 
may sing them. This privilege may be granted tothe 
classes or scholars that have the best record in attend- 
ance. 

It will add interest to the singing if bits of vhendanit 
information are sometimes given about the authors of 
our familiar songs. At the opening of the session, for 
instance, tell something about the blind hymn-writer, 
Fanny Crosby, and thep let all the songs sung that day be 
by her, or tell a little about Miss Havergal’s beautiful life, 
or give a few bright anecdotes about Dr. S. F. Smith, 
and then. use nothing but their hymns. Some such book 
as Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘Story of the Hymns" 
(New York: The American Tract: Society. $1.75), or 
Duffield’ s English Hymns : Their Authors and History "’ 
(New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3), will afford 
a plentiful supply of biographical material. Once in” a 
while get one of the scholars to read one of these hymn 
anecdotes, or to tell it in his own words, 

Prayer songs—there are many most beautiful ones— 
may be used as prayers, all heads being bowed while 
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they are sung softly, or they may be read in the same 
way. . 

Antiphonal songs are easily arranged. Choose two 
classes of good singers in distant parts of the room, and 
let one sing the verses and the other the chorus of some 
suitable song. A hymn arranged in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, such as, ‘‘ Watchman, tell us of the 
night,”’ or, ‘* Art thou weary, art thou languid ?"’ is very 
efiective when sung in this way, or when read in dia- 
log, the superintendent taking the questions and the 
school the answers. 

Other dispositions may be made, for the sake of 
variety. Get the girls to sing the stanzas, and the boys 
the choruses, or the girls to sing one verse, and the boys 
the next all uniting on the choruses ;. or, let the school 
to the right of the center alternate in singing with the 
school to the left. Send a company of singers into 
another room, with closed doors, and have them sing 
the chorus-as an echo, very softly. Get the teachers to 
sing the stanzas of-some song, while the whole school 
sings the refrain. 

Solos are good once in a while, especially if you make 
the school the chorus for them. A quartet of picked 
singers may be introduced very delightfully on occasion, 
especially if their selection is germane to the ‘lesson 
topic, and, best of all, if the quartet is chosen from the 
scholars themselves. The primary department will 
hugely enjoy singing one of their songs to the main school, 
and.the older scholars will enjoy it quite as heartily. 

Possibly a Sunday-school choir might be organized to 
advantage, the strong singers from among the more 
mature scholars being banded together to practice new 
music and lead the singing. School orchestras have 
been very useful in many churches, the boys being 
proud to serve the school with violin and cornet. 

Most useful, however, in adding zest to the singing, 
are the simple changes and variations that shrewdly call 
attention to the old by putting it in a new place, or 
‘putting it’ in a new way.. For instance, you might 
call fresh attention to a beautiful song by bidding all 
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‘sing it without their’ books, while you ‘‘line it out’’ 


earnestly and brightly. You might preface a hymn with 
a sentence or two telling why you think it just the hymn 
to sing in connection with the day's lesson. You might 
piece together several verses from different songs, and 
ask the school to sing them in .immediate succession, 
without prelude or interlude, neting the connection and 
progress of the thought. You might stimulate the 


- scholars in. this and that cornet by asking now one class 





" it quite impossible to grasp their thought. 


and now another to consider themseives the leaders in 
the song next to be sung. You might have occasional 
**new hymn’ days, in which will’ be sung no song ever 
tried by the school, You might even steal ten minutes, 
on very rare occasions, for song services, carefully 
planned so as to bear effectively on the lesson for the 
day. The ways are almost endless whereby a music- 
loving, child-loving supezintendent can introduce his two 
loves to each other. 

A few more general suggestions. First, to the organist 
or pianist. Why do yeu think it necessary to hammer 
out-.an entire piece of music before you let the fidgety 
children sing it? They already know every note of it, 
and are not interested in your performance; nor is any 
one else. They can find the place quite as quickly 
as you can. Except in the case of new songs, do let us 
off with the chord, and we'll canonize you as a modcl of 
self-restraint and good sense. 

Then to the precentor, or whoever is responsible for 
the time you keep. Why is it soslow? I never could 
see why hymns should be sung so drawlingly.as to make 
Time your- 


self in singing your next hymn, then read aloud the 





same hymn, forcing yourself to-occupy the same time, 


“and you will see why it is that our singing leaves our 


minds quite absolute blanks. This grievous fault must 
be remedied with the children if the singing of hymns is 
ever to be, to the average grown-up, an intellectual and 
spiritual as well as a physical occupation. 

And, to the same end, why is it that your school can 
sing readily, even without the book, the first two or three 
stanzas of so many songs, while every stanza beyond is 
an unknown land to them"? It is because, owing chiefly 
to the slowness of our ordinary singing, we seldom com- 
pass the whole of a hymn. At the close of a well- 
written hymn is the climax, the thought up to which the 
whole has led, which binds it all together. Our songs, 
if they are te get hold upon our minds:and lives, must 
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be sung beyond their prelude, sung straight through. 
To get hold.of minds and lives,—that must be the end 
sought by all our singing. 
~ Boston, Mass. 

Cra 
Making his mark, or her mark, is 
being proposed to the members of 
Congregational Sunday- schools in 
Missouri, through distributed slips on which are noted 
various phases of work. Each member is asked ; ‘‘ Please 
mark with a + what you purpose in your heart to do."’ 
The slip is given to the pastor or the superintendent. 
Here are the choices, opposite one or another of which 
the member is to make his mark : 


The Member's 
Mark 


As a member of the Sunday-school, I purpose : 

More constant attendance. 

Better preparation of the lesson. 

I will act as a supply teacher. 

If needed, I will teach a class regularly. 

I would be glad to join a teachers’ class. 
I'would be glad to join a normal class. 

I will try to gather a class. 

If any withdraw from my class, I will try to keep the number 

good. 

I will try to get new scholars. 

I will be a visitor in the Home Department. 

I will watch for any who ought to confess Christ. 
-I will try to bring my scholars to Christ. 

I will iry to lead my schoolmates to Christ. 





2. 


Birthdays Recognition of birthdays is common 
+ Recognized inthe in primary departments, but not so 

Main School many Sunday-schools carry the method 
into higher grades. The Lutheran Sunday-school at 
Palatine Bridge, New York, is one that does, The super- 
intendent holds up the ‘‘ birthday box’’ each Sunday, 
inviting any one—teacher, officer, visitor, as well as 
scholar—who has had a birthday during the preceding 
week to give at least a penny for each year of age ; and 
each contributor receives a pretty birthday card, then and 
there, from the superintendent. 





Mrs. Parks’s Way 


A True Narrative 


By Gilian 


‘* TRKEPRESSIBLE juveniles !'’ lisped the gay young 
lassie, when she resigned her position as teacher 
of six bright, mischievous-looking boys. 
**Scamps !’’ said the sober man the next Sunday, as 
he informed the superintendent of his inability to cope 
with them. 


‘‘ Irreverent youngsters !'’ was the pastor's comment 
as he also left, vanquished. 
‘* Misunderstood !’’ was the verdict of Mrs. Parks, 


who, from her seat in the Bible-class, had noted the 
doings of boys and teachers. ‘They are not bad ; 
there’s only a superabundance of physical life. Scolding 
disagrees ; give them work ; make them feel that they 
are part of this*school, of this church, that we need their 
help, and their pranks will disappear.’’ 

Her theories being reported to the superintendent, he 
persuaded her to put them in practice. 

As she took her seat with the lads, Bill whispered, 
‘*Say, teacher, what makes more noise than a pig fast 
under a fence?’’ With a smiling face, she turned to 
say, ‘‘ Why two, Bill, —that' s easy.'’ This instead of 
‘‘Now behave,’’ which had heretofore greeted such 
sallies, held Bill in astonished silence until Myrtie Dodge 
came to her class just across the aisle. 

She was his friend, he must grect her. So the pretty 
Sunday-school paper rapidly became a ball. But Mrs. 
Parks, alert, interposed with : 

‘* How far can you throw? There's a school I'd like 
to help you pelt with these, only not in wads, —for those 
boys and girls would enjoy both pictures and stories. 
All summer they meet under a big tree, Sundays as well 
as other days, with merry birds.dancing through its 
branches, and the saucy squirrel chattering in plain sight. 
But when Jack Frost comes, and the poor bare toes can 
no longer endure the cold, Ma’ am Becky takes them into 
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her own wee cabin, and there, from the old Bibles sent 
by a friend, they learn to read, and how to be good, 
They learn so quickly too! Yes, let us send the papers.”” 

‘* This school ?*’ queried the boys. 

‘*No, no, this class! We can save our candy money 
for that purpose.’ She laughed. Then came such a 
fusillade of questions, until she held up her hands in 
dismay. 

‘« Say we elect Bill secretary, have him write and find 
out all about it !”’ 

The bell called to order. Teacher and boys—friends 
now—found that lesson so interesting that paper balls 
were forgotten, to the great relief of neighboring classes, 

The inquiring letter was sent. A prompt reply told of 
such destitution as those well-cared-for boys had never’ 
even dreamed of. 

How they talked of it !—talked and planned until 
mothers became as interested as boys, and moved the 
Home Missionary Society to send a box full of good 
things, making Thanksgiving joy in the hearts of strug-~ 
gling teacher and dusky pupils. 

‘« Thus encouraged, Mrs, Parks’s next step was to iden- 
tify her boys with church interests, Being a member of — 





the Aid’ Socicty, she suggested an ice-cream social, and — 


‘« Pleace let my class serve.”’ 3 

This took some persuading, but her enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. If she had any doubts, they fled as she saw the 
dignified acceptance of an invitation to be waiters at an 
ice-cream social given by the Ladies’ Aid Society next 
Thursday evening. The succéss of the event depended 
largely on her boys.. They must not fail. Nor did they. 
Proudly now they felt they were part of the church, and 
must work for it just as their teacher said. 

Their class conduct? Well, hearken to Bill as he 
remonstrates with some troublesome visitors : ‘ You 
must be quiet. Our reputation has been none too good, 
we can't afford to be noisy.'’ 

Any more paper balls? Not one since the day 
‘‘teacher’’ quietly put her hand on Bill's as he was 
ready to shoot, saying, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ Save it 
till to-morrow.’’ With an equally pleasant smile, he 
dropped it, ‘‘for keeps,’’ as he said. 

Superintendent and pastor were glad to concede Mrs, 
Parks's ‘‘way’’ to be a good way, and to accept the help 
of these willing hands, now being guided, not repressed, 

Teachers, boys will be boys! Be a boy with them, 
Study them, and you may lead them not only to study 
their Sunday-school lesson, but to find the true meaning 
of life's lesson,-—helpfulness to others. 

Minneapolis, Minz, 


CAD 


Conscious of not being an ‘ideal 
teacher,'’ the ‘‘average teacher”’ is, 
perhaps, in danger of discouragement 
The cheer that Nelson Case—-the superintendent for 
twenty-four years of a Sunday-school in Oswego, Kansas 
—gives to his teachers may be comforting to many 
others elsewhere. He bids them have high ideals, of 
course, as to their own character and their own prepara+ 
‘tion for teaching. Yet he reminds them that the best 
test of an ideal is the practical result to which it leads, 
and that, if they do the best they can with the material 
they have, and with the lives committed to them, con- 
tent to make the most of present conditions, though 
they may not seem to be ideal conditions; striving to 
adapt themselves to the real needs of real, not ideal, 
scholars ; and seeking constantly for spiritual results in 
their classes, —they need not trouble themselves with the 
question whether or not they can ever become ideal 
teachers, Better, he says, to be a possible ‘‘average 
teacher’’ than an impossible ‘‘ideal teacher."" But it 
might be added that the teacher £10 holds consistently 
and persistently to this superintendent's advice comes as 
near to the ideal as any one is likely to do. , 


Cheer for the 
‘*Average Teacher ”’ 


7 : 
Impossible as it is to say what is the 
‘* best '’ Sunday-school library, or 
music, or opening and closing exer. 
cises, or method of any kind, all. Sunday-school teachers 
are likely to agree with one of long experience who says 
that there aregat, least four ‘‘ best’’ things which ought 
to be forever impressed .upon every scholar; 


Pour ‘‘ Best "’ 
Things 


* The best name—God's name ; 
The best house—God's house ; 
The best book—God's book ; 
The best day—God's day.” 
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Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quartcr, 1896 


Sa) 








Anointed King. ....... 1 Kings 1 : 28-39 
2. October 11.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
3 October 18,—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom. . . . 1 Kings 4: 25-34 
4- October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon. ....... Prov. 1: 1-19 

November 1.— Building the Temple 1 Kings 5: 1-r2 
é November 8.—The Temple Dedicated x Kings 8: 34-63 
7. November 15.—God's Blessing u 1 Kings q: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience... ....... Prov. 3-17 

' g November 29.—The Fame of Solomon 1 Kings 107 1-10 

wo. December 6.—Solomon’s Sin... ........, 

at. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . 


n Sol 





es EIR BES 1 Kings 11: 4-13 
. Prov. 23: 15-25 


#2. December 20.—The Birth of Christ... 2... 2. S Matt. 2: 1-12 
23» December 27.—Review . 
: KSA 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 14.—Solomon’s Early Acts 
as King 


: 1 Kings 2 : 12 to 3 : 28. 
I, Criticism. 

It helps the student to urfderstand the character of 1 Kings 
3-11 as a collection of miscellaneous notices put together in 


‘accordance with a plan which we may conjecture, if he ascer- 


tains that the Septuagint, or Greek translation, alters the order 
of some portions of the material, and occasionally introduces 
a few verses not found in the Hebrew. 
not of interpretative importance. 


The variations are 
They are all noted in 


’ Dr. J. Rawson Lumby’s commentary on 1 Kings (Cambridge 
Bible). 


The plan*of arrangement followed in the Hebrew 
‘and English Bible will be referred to later on. 


Il, ANALYsts OF THE MATERIAL. 
Soon after Solomon was firmly settled on the throne (1 Kings 
2:12), Adonijah asked Bathsheba to request from the king 
‘that Abishag, the virgin wife of David, be given to him in 
marriage (2: 13-17). She did so, but Solomon, regarding the 
request as an evidence of treason on the part of Adonijah and 
his advisers, put Adonijah and Joab to death, and deposed 
Abiathar from -the priesthood (2 ; 18-34). The king also 
Ordered Shimei to remain at Jerusalem, under penalty of 
death. Some three years later, Shimei broke his parole, and 
Was executed (2: 35-46). Solomon marries the daughter of 
the king of Egypt (3: 1-3). Before this time, with a great 
‘assembly (2 Chron. 1: 3), Solomon went up to Gibeon to offer 
& memorable sacrifice (3:4). That night, in a dream, he 
was offered his choice of gifts. He asked for the ability to 
give wise and sympathetic judgment. God not only granted 
this request, but riches and glory, and, conditionally, a long 
life (3: 5-15). By a dispute between two women for the pos- 
session of a little child, Solomon soon had a chance to show 
his clever and sound judgment (3 : 16-28). 
III, Topics ror Stupy. 

1. The Execution of Adonijah and his Friends. (¥.) His 
specious plea. In view of the extinction of his political hopes, 
he asked only that Abishag, David’s beautiful companion, be 
allotted to him. To Bathsheba and to many this might have 
seemed a commendable act’ of brotherly clemency. (2,) Its 
real significance. It would have been a semi-recognition of 
Adonijah’s claims, ‘and have given him a chance to win the 
a. Since he had requested it, not 
alarmed. (3.) How Solomon regarded it. As clear evidence 
of treasonable hopes, not only on the part of Adonijah (2 : 22), 
but on the part of Joab and Abiathar. (4.) His action. Puts 
Adonijah and Joab to death, and banishes Abiathar to his 
home. Was this vindictive, or prudent? Notice that each 
of the three deaths described in this chapter was practically 
self-incurred. 

2. The Early Reign of Solomon. (1.) Its problems. State 
exigencies of the first importance,—quelling these symptoms 
of treason, assuring popular loyalty to the young king, carry- 
ing out the religious policy of David. (2.) Its achievements. 
An alliance with the Pharaoh of Egypt, a feeling of confidence 
among the people in their king (3: 28). (3.) The court. 
Very ceremonious (2 : 19), relatively luxurious and magnificent 
3: 1, 3), the Ring despotic in authority, yet accessible to any 
petitioner (3:16). (4.) Religious practices. The tabernacle 
at Gibeon, or Gihon (comp. 1 : 38, 39; 3:4); the ark at 
Jerusalem, under a temporary shelter (3 : 15); Zadok the 
priest in charge of both sanctuaries (2: 35); the people sacri- 
ficing at the local village sacred places (3 : 2). 

Z 3. The Young King’s Choice. (1.) Its nature, 
inexperience (3: 7) and ‘timidity (3 : 8), 
power of sympathy and attention (‘a 


In view of 
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v. 9), and the ability to make just judgments between man 
and man,—a sort of sanctified insight into the truth of every- 
day matters. (2.) What God gave. Remarkable sagacity 
(3 : 42), wealth, glory, and (conditionally) long life (3: 13, 
14). Were these promises fulfilled to the letter? (3-) Three 
notable proofs of Solomon’s possession of the gift of wisdom : 
(@) his discovery of the true mother of the child claimed by 
two women (3: 16-27); (4) his swift intuition of the treach- 
erous motives’ underlying the request of Adonijah (2 : 22); 
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(c) the earliest direction of his aspirations (3 : 6-9). 
KAS 
Lesson II.—October u, 1896 


Solomon’s Wise Choice 


GOLDEN Text: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


wisdom,—Psa. 111: 10. 


(1 Kings 3: 5-15. Memory verses : 11, 12.) 


Read 1 Kings 3: 1-28 


COMMON VERSION. 

5% In Gitb’e-on the Lorp ap- 
peared to Sol’o-mon in a dream by 
night: and God said, Ask what I 
shall give thee. 

6 And Sol’o-mon said, Thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant David my 


father great mercy, according ashe - 


walked before thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee ; and thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son to sit on 
his throne, as /# 7s this day. 

7 And now, O Lorp my God, 
thou hast made thy servant king 
instead of David my father: and I 
am but a little child: 1 know not 
how to go out or come in. ’ 

8 And thy servant fs in the midst 
of thy people which thou hast 
chosen, a great people, that cannot 
be numbered or counted for multi- 
tude. 

9 Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy 
people, that | may discern between 
good and bad: for who is able to 
judge this thy so great a people? 

16 And the speech pleased the 
Lord, that Sdél’o-mon had asked 
this thing. 

11 And God said unto him, Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long 
life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of 
thine enemies; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to discern 
judgment ; 

12 Behold, 1 have done according 
to thy word: lo, | have given thee 
a wise and an understanding heart ; 
so that there was none like thee be- 
fore thee, neither after thee shall 
any arise like unto. thee. 

13 And I have aiso given thee 
that which thou hast not asked, 
beth riches and honour: so that 
there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days. 

‘14 And if thou wilt walk in my 
ways, to keep my statutes and my 
commandments, as thy father 
David did walk, then | will lengthen 
thy days. 

x5 And Sél’o-mon awoke; and, 
behold, # was a dream. And he 
came to Je-ru’sa-lém, and stood be- 
fore the ark of the covenant of the 
Lorp, and offered up burnt offer- 
ings, and offered peace offerings, 
and made a feast to all his servants. 


lHeb. hearing. 


*Heb. heavy. 
5 Or, hath not been 


REVISED VERSION. 


5 In Gibeon the Lorp appeared to 
Solomon im. a dream by night: 
and God said, Ask what | shall 
give thee. And Solomon said, 
Thou hast shewed unto thy ser- 
vant David my father great kind- 
ness, according as he walked 
before thee in truth, and in right- 
eousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee; and thou “hast 
kept for him this great kindness, 
that thou hast given him a son 
to sit on his throne, as it is this 
day. And now, O Lorp my 
Ged, thou hast made thy servant 


oa 


king instead of David my father: - 


and I am but a little child; I 
know not how to go out or come 
in. And thy servant is in the 
midst of thy people which thou 
hast chosen, a great people, that 
cannot be bered nor counted 
for multitude. Give thy servant 
therefore an ‘1 understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that 
I,may discern between good and 
evil; for who is able to judge 
this thy *great people? And the 
speech pleased the Lord, that 
Selomen had asked this thing. 
And God said unto him, Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself 
Slong life; neither hast asked 
riches for thyself, nor hast asked 
the life of thine enemies; but 
hast asked for thyself under- 
standing to ¢ discern judgement ; 
behold, | have done according 
to thy word: lo, 1 have given 
thee a wise and an ! understand- 
ing heart; sc that there hath 
been none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any arise 
like unto thee. And | have also 
given thee that which thou hast 
not asked, both riches and 
honour, so that there § shall not 
be any among the kings like unto 
thee, all thy days. And if thou 
wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
my statutes and my command- 
ments, as thy father David did 
walk, then I will lengthen thy 
days. And Solomon awoke, 
and, behold, it was a dream: 
and he came to Jerusalem, and 
stood before the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lorn, and offered up 
burnt offerings, and offered peace 
offerings, and made a feast to 
all his servants, 
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s Heb, many days. * Heb. hear. 


The American Revisers would substitute “showed” for “shewed ” 


in verse 6, the spelling: “ jud. 


ent” for “judgement” in verse 11, and 


“ Jehovah” for “ the Lory” wherever it occurs. 


KYSY 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis- 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhy throne shail be 
established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16, 


Lesson Topic: Endowing the King with Wisdom. 


OUTLINE : { 


Dai_y Home READINGS : 


° M.—1 KINGS 3 : 5-15. 


1. A Wise Choice, vs. 5-10. 
2. A Splendid Reward, vs. 11-15. 


Selomon’s wise choice. 


T.—Heb. u: : 17-26. The choice of Moses. 
W.—Josh. 24 : 14-24. Joshua's choice. 


T.—Jeb 28 : 12-28. 
P.—Deat. 30 : 11-20. 


The excellency of wisdom. 


Which to choose. 


S.—1 Tim. @&: 6-16. Righteousness the first choice. 


S.—Phil. 3: 124. 


The best knowledge. 


he asked for, the (yess Home Readings ase the selections of the International Bible 
hearkening heart,” Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


’ A people for his own 


Lesson Analysis 
- LA WISE. CHOICE, 
1. A Great Giver : se Bi 

Jn Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon (5). 
Thou givest them their meat in due season Psa. 145: 15). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 5 > r7). 
2. A Boundless Offer : 

Ask what I shall give thee (5). 
Con ing the TR ae mand 
Whatenevet ye shall ask, Be6 
3. A Grateful Response : 

Solomon said, Thou hast shewed... great kindness (6). * 

He hath shewed me his marvellous lovingkindness (Psa_. 31 : 21). 
That... he might shew the exceeding riches of his grace (Eph. 2: 7). 
4- A Hamble Acknowledgment : 
J am but a little child; I know not how (7). 7 


Solomon my som .. . is yet yo and tender (1 Chron. 29 : 1). 
Except ye. . - become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter (Matt. 
18 = 3). 


e me (Isa 45: 12). 
receive (Matt. a1 : 22). 


5- A Broad Outlook : . 
Thy servant is in the midst of .. . a great people (8). ° 
Thou art an boly people unto the Lord (Deut. 7 : 6). 
possession (Tit. 2 : 24). 
6. A Grand Request : 


Give thy servant... an understanding heart (9). 
Give me now 


inter and Mawetites ts Chess. 5: 39 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God de. 1: 5). 
7. A High Endorsement : 


The speech pleased the Lord (10): 


When a man’s wa ase the Lord, he maketh ... ¢ (Prov. 16: 
He bad been wellphecaing unto God (Heb. 11 : 5). —_ 7 


Il A SPLENDID REWARD. 


1. The Request Appreciated : 

Because thou hast asked this thing (11). 

Because this was in thine heart (2 Chron. 1 : 12). 
If ye shall ask me anything, . . . that will I do (John 14 : 14). 
2. The Request Granted : : 

Behold, 1 have dome according to thy word (12). 
Wisdom and haowweae is granted unto thee Angers 1: 
According to your faith be it done unto you (Matt. 9 : 29). 
3. The Request Exceeded : 

I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked (13). 
1 will give thee riches, and wealth, and honour (2 Chron. 1 : 12). 
All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 : 33). 

4. The Condition Annexed : 
If thou wilt walk in my ways, . . 


12). 


. J will lengthen thy days (14). 


Turn not, ... that thou mayest have good success (Josh. 1 : 7). 
Be it done unto thee even as thou wilt (Matt. 15 : 28). 
5- The Gratitude Manifested : 

He came,... stood,. . . offered, . ... and made (15). 
1 will come into thy house with burnt offerings (Psa. 66 : 13), 
Lord, the half of my goods | give to the poor (Luke 1g : 8). 

> i! se +Getitae : 
ew 
Verse 5.—‘‘ God said, Ask what I shall give thee.” (1) The divine 


Speaker ; (2) The royal hearer ; (3) The unlimited ffer. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ 1 am bni a little child.” (x) A high sense of duty; (2) A 
modest estimate of ability ; (3) A wise appeal for assistance. . 

Verse 9.—* Give thy servant ... an understanding heart.” (1) ‘The, 
acquirements possible ; (2) The endowment requested ; (3) The end pur- 
sued ; (4) The results attained. 

Verse 10.—“* speech pleased the Lord.”” Why? (x) Its modest 
; (2) Its wise character; (3) Its decisive avowal. 

Verse 'r2.—*“ Behold, I have done according to thy word.” (1) The 
commanding word ; The complying Lord.” 

Verse 14.—“ Then I will lengthen thy days.” (x) The condition im~ 
posed ; (2) The blessing poatieded, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


Hz Book or Kinxcs.—lIt is often said that the two books 

of Kings were originally one book, but this is not sup- 

ported by the earliest traditions: The two books were counted 

as one, in the early centuries after Christ, when it was the 

fashion so to group the Old Testament books as to reduce the 
number to twenty-two or twenty-four. 

AUTHORSHIP AND SouRCcEs.—Jewish tradition attributes the 
books to Jeremiah. There is not much evidence in confirma- 
tion of this, but there is still less in. disproof of it. For the 
history of Solomon, these books refer to ‘‘ the Book of the Words 
of Solomon ’’ (1 Kings 11 : 41), and for that of the subsequent 
kings they refer, about thirty times, to certain ‘‘ Chronicles ”’ 
(for example, 1 Kings 14:19; 15:7). The term ‘ chroni- 
cles ’’ naturally denotes public archives. The prophet Nathan 
is mentioned in 1 Kings 1, and Ahijah, Shemaiah, a prophet 
whom Josephus calls Jadon, Jehu the son of Hanani, Isaiah, 
in chapters 11 and 14, 12, 13, 16, etc. ; 2 Kings 19, etc. ; and 
in the same connections the writer of our books of Chronicles 
“refers to writings by these same prophets (2 Chron. 9 : 29; 
12: 15; 20: 34; 26:22; 32: 32). The author of our books 
of Kings must have had access to these various writings of the 
earlier prophets, for he lived some generations before the 
writer of our books of Chronicles. Apparently, therefore, he 
wrote the books of Kings by the protess of transcribing select 
narratives of the prophets wha preceded him, supplementing 
these by materials taken from the public records, and from 
other sources. 

THE PARALLEL Passack.—z2 Chronicles 1 : 1-13 is a dupli- 
cate of the lesson, with many changes. _ 


Tus Evawts.— The frm chepter nerrates 
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of Solomon, The second chapter tells of the death of David, 
and the fate of various persons concerned in the recent con- 
spiracies. It covers three years (1 Kings 2 : 39). Then 
follows the statement concerning Pharaoh’s daughter, and the 
sacrifices in the high places (3 : 1, 2), and then the lesson. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


The third verse is closely connected with neither, what 
follows nor what precedes. This writer is in the habit of 
making a general statement concerning the career of each of 
the kings of whom he treats (for example, 1 Kings 14 : 21-24; 
15 : 3, 11, 14); and we have in this verse his general state- 
ment concerning Solomon, | It is the statement of a rule in 
Solomon’s life, and an exception. The rule is that he loved 
the Lord, and, in the matter of the national worship, kept the 
statutes of David. The exception, introduced by the word 
‘‘ only,”’ is the practice vf the high-place worship. In Solo- 
mon’s case, this writer regards the exception as justifiable up 
to the time when the temple was built, but not after that (v. 2). 
And, of course, the worshiping of the Lord in the high places 
was an entirely different thing from building high places to other 
gods (11:4-10). The verses that follow contafff the account of 
Solomon’s choice: First, the circumstances (vs. 4, 5); sec- 
ond, the king’s prayer (vs. 6-9); third, God’s reply (vs. 10- 
14) ; fourth, Solomon’s sacrifice (w. 15). Verses 16 to 28 are 
to be regarded as an illustrative instance of the way in which 
God kept his promise to give Solomon wisdom. 

Verse 5.—ln Gibeon : About five miles northwest of Jeru- 
salem. ‘The most important of the high places where Solo- 
mon and_ Israel were wont to sacrifice (v. 4).. Another was 
before the ark in Jerusalem (v. 15). The parallel passage in 
Chronicles says that the tent of meeting, and the brazen altar 
that Moses made in the wilderness, were at the high place in 
Gibeon, In 1 Chronicles 15 and 16 we are told that David, 
at the time when he brought up the ark to Jerpsalem, estab- 
The 
king had gone to Gibeon for a great national sacrifice (v. 4). 
The parallel account in Chronicles says that he convened 
the national assembly, including military officers, judges, and 
men of high birth, and that the assembly went with him. 
Presumably this occurred-very soon after the death of David, 
and a good while before the expiration of the three years of 
2:39. The marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter apparently 
took place after Solomon’s palace was begun, and before the 
temple was finished (v. 1, comp. 7:8; 9:16, 24; IL :1; 
2 Chron. 8:11), in Solomon’s eleventh year (1 Kings 6: 
38; 7:1; 9:10; 2 Chron. 8: 1),—that is, about ten years 
later than the event of the lesson. The statement is that 
Solomon offered in Gibeon a thousand burnt offerings,—the 
sacrifice in which all the flesh of the“victim was burned on the 
altar,—that is, none of it used for food. The verb is in the tense 
Perhaps the meaning is that the services 
were continued from day to day, till the number of victims 
reached a thousand, and that Solomon’s vision occurred while 
this protracted meeting was in progress. 


lished an elaborate worship at each of these tw6 places. 


of incomplete action. 


Or it may mean that 
Solomon was in the habit, at different times, of offering there 
a thousand victims at a time. The writer in Chronicles uses 
here the simple narrative tense.—Afpeared : The word is a 
technical-one, and marks the instance as an instance of the- 
ophany.—/n a dream : This explains the form of the theophanic 
manifestation. Revelation by dreams was not unusual. These 
phrases indicate that Solomon had what is known as the pro- 
phetic gift, and that the revelation was made to him in the 
exercise of that gift. 

Solomon’s prayer, as recorded, includes an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s favor, a confession of helplessness, and a 
request. 

Verse 6.—Solomon’s acknowledgment of favors received.— 
Thy servant David: The phrase has something of a technical 
character, like ‘‘ thine anointed,’’ ‘* thy chosen.’’—A/ercy: In 
the Revised Version, ‘‘kindness.’’ It is the word that is 
regularly translated ‘‘loving kindness.’’ God’s relation to 
David is here spoken of as purely a gracious relation.—As he 
walked before thee: In this statement of David’s relation to 
God he is not represented as earning God’s loving kindness, — 
that would be a contradiction in terms,—but as responding to 
that loving kindness.— 77ru¢i:- This English word, like the 
Hebrew word it translates, is primarily ethical. Truth is 
something to be trusted, something to be dependcd upon. 
This is quite different from the familiar Greek conception, in 
which truth is something to be discovered and known; and 
equally different from the idea found in such derivatives from 
the Latin as ‘‘ very,’’ ‘*‘ verity,’’ ‘‘ aver,’’ and the like, where 
truth is merely correspondence to hard facts. The idea of 
truth as trustworthy is basal in the spiritual teachings of the 
Old Testament. ~ God is true, and is therefore infinitely to be 
depended upon. A man must be true, or there is in him no 
basis for other virtues.—Riyhfeousness : This word properly 
denotes rightness of standing, rather than of character or con- 
duct. Much of our current thinking is greatly obscufed 
through our neglect of this distinction.— Uprightness of heart: 
In the Hebrew, a different word ‘from the last. The same 
idea of ethical straightness, in distinction from crookedness, 
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that appears in our English words ‘ rectitude,’’ ‘‘ correct,’’ 
right.’’. Very high praise is here given to David. He de- 
serves high praise, both for his fidelity in certain lines of duty, 
in which he never faltered, and for his fidelity after he became 
a repentant sinner; but this does not change the fact that he 
sinned horribly. His biography has been given us in the 
Bible for warning as well as for example, and we dishonor 
God’s word if we ignore either half of the lesson.— 7his great 
loving kindness > What is the one loving kindness to David 
which is here called great, as distinguished from all others ?— 
A son sitting upon his throne; This is the great loving-kind- 
ness, that the Lord is fulfilling to David the special promise 
he has made (see 2 Sam. 7). 

Verses 7, 8.—Solomon’s confession of helplessness. —A/y 
God: Here the writer in Chronicles introduces the clause, 
** May thy word with David my father be confirmed.’’ Solo- 
mon is pleading the distinguished promise made to David.— 
Thou hast made; The form is emphatic: ‘ It is thou that hast 
made.’’ Solomon claims that it is God that has placed 
responsibilities upon him, and he therefore asks God to help 
him to carry them.—A “Uittle lad: Mow old was this lad? As 
Solomon reigned forty years, and Rehoboam was forty-one 
years old when he and Jeroboam divided the kingdom, it has 
been inferred that Rehoboam was one year old at Solomon’s 
accession. But in the-history of Rehoboam -there are insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of the opinion that he was forty- 
one years old at the death of Solomon, whether we solve 
these by the hypothesis that many years intervened between 
the death of Solomon and the final accession of Rehoboam, or 
in some other way. The Jewish tradition that Solomon was 
twelve years old at his accession is very old, and is presum- 
ably correct. Josephus says that he was fourteen, which can 
be plausibly explained as a correction, to avoid the difficulty 
of holding that Rehoboam was born when his father was only 
eleven years old.— 7hy people, ...a great people, etc. : Ashe 
pleads that God, and not himself, has placed him where he is, 
and that he is but a helpless boy, so he pleads that the respon- 
sibilities of the position are very great, not only because Israel 
is a great people, but because it is the Lord’s own people, 
chosen for great purposes. In the closing phrases are echoes 
of the language of the promise to Abraham of a seed too 
numerous to be counted. 

Verse 9.—Solomon’s request. As stated in Chronicles, it 
is for ‘* wisdom and knowledge, that I may go out and come 
in before this people.’’ The statement in Kings is more spe- 
cific.—An understanding heart: The margins of the English 
versions make it ‘‘ a hearing heart ; ’’ that is, a listening mind, an 
unprejudiced mind, a mind open to evidence, observant of facts. 
— That I may discern : This is the word commonly translated 
‘*understand.’’ Like such English words as ‘‘ discern’’ or 
‘* discriminate, ’’ the fundamental idea is that of making correct 
distinctions, looking at things separately, rightly comparing 
them, Solomon asks for two things,—a mind open to the 
facts, and the ability to form correct judgments upon the 
facts.— Thine honorable people: This is the natural English 
for the word that appears in the versions as ‘‘so great,’’ 
‘* great,’’ ‘*heavy.’’ Solomon asks for an open mind and a 
power of correct judgment, not for his own sake, but for the 
sake of his people. Their honor, their dignity, their impor- 
tance, were in his mind, rather than his own. 

Verses 10-14.—These inform us how God received the request 
of Solomon.— Pleased the Lord: God approves the attitude of 
a public man who feels his responsibilities and his insufficiency, 
and who is anxious to know the facts fully, and deal with them 
correctly, and that for the sake of his country and mankind.— 
Hast not asked; One is to be judged by the things for 
which he does not ask, as well as by those which he seeks. 
Long life, wealth, protection from enemies, are good things 
to have, but there are times when we are to think little of 
them, as compared with more important and pressing in- 
terests.— Understanding to discern judgment; The ability to 


form coirect judgments when hearing causes. Thus this 
specific thing is again emphasized.—Behold, 1 have done: 
The phraseology of- formal decision. —A wise and an under- 


standing heart: The Revised Version annotates the word 
‘*understanding,’’ as if it were the same word as in verse 9. 
That is a mistake,—a printer’s error, perhaps. Here we 
have, not the listening mind, but the correctly discriminating 
mind. Furthermore, we have here the word “ wise,’’ which 
has not heretofore appeared in this account in Kings. God 
gives to Solomon the open-mindedness and power of correct 
judgment that Solomon has asked, but he calls them by a 
higher name,—a wise heart, and not merely an understanding 
heart.— 7hat which thou hast not asked: Solomon found, as 
others have found, that one’s own advantage often comes 
when one has forgotten to seek it, in -his earnestness after 
something nobler. The promise of long life is here especially 
conditioned, and, if Solomon died at fifty-two years of age, 
that fits the fact that he abandoned the ways of the Lord. 
Verse 15.—It was a dream, but the revelation was none the 
less real. When the solemnities at Gibeon were finished, 
Solomon offered solemn worship at the smaller but not 
less sacred sanctuary in Jerusalem, where the ark was.— 
Peace offerings : Sacrifices in which the flesh of the victim was 
used for food. This occasion, like so many other of the 


solemn occasions mentioned in the Bible, closed with a sacri- 
ficial feast. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE consecration of Solomon as his successor left David 
free to devote himself, in his last months, to the supreme 
passion of his life,—the erection of a temple. Material of all 
kinds had been assiduously collected, and finally a great 
assembly of the notables was summoned, Solomon being 
present. At this, the now feeble king addressed lofty admoni- 
tions to his successor, and to all, urging them to carry out 
this great enterprise in a spirit of noble loyalty to God,—his 
closing words being a prayer that Solomon would be granted 
‘‘an undivided heart’’ to keep the* divine laws and to raise 
the desired sanctuary. Very soon after, he was gone, leaving 
his son an empire stretching from the Mediterranean to the ~ 
Euphrates, and from the Orontes to the Red Sea. 

Everything promised the new monarch a happy and glorious 
reign. From a tutor like Nathan he had received the noblest 
religious training, and the brighter aspects of his father’s char- 
acter recommended the lessons of the prophet; nor did the 
prince’s youth belie the most favorable auguries for his life as 
a whole. He was about twenty at David’s death, and had 
already, for we know not how long, laid aside his first name 
Jedediah—the beloved of Jehovah—for that of Solomon, then 
popular in Western Asia as the name of the Assyrian god of 
peace, and found, by an inscription, to have been adopted by a 
king of Moab at a later date, as well as by the ruler of Jeru- 
salem, 

But the’ new reign did not open without a stain of blood on 
it, Solomon’s elder half-brother, Adonijah, had fallen in deep 
love with a fine girl, brought into David’s harem when he was 
dying, and thus only in name connected with it, Unfortu- 
nately for himself, he now persuaded Bathsheba to ask her for 
him. But to venture even on such a slight liberty with any- 
thing connected, however remotely, with the throne, was 
assumed to indicate hidden disloyalty, and Adonijah was at 
once put to death. Even the gray hair and splendid services 
David had ordered 
his death as a dying command, and his sympathy with Adoni- 
jah was, further, against him. Pity from a despot afraid of 
possible conspiracy was hopeless, Solomon even ordering him 
to be dragged to execution from the very horns of the altar to 
which he had fled as to an inviolable sanctuary. Shimei, ~ 
also, whose life had been spared on condition of his never 
passing the city gates, having foolishly gone, some years later, 
in pursuJt of some slaves, to Gath, was killed on his return, 
Always politic, Solomon now allied himself with Egypt by 
marrying an Egyptian princess, which he could only have done 
when it had been recognized by all that his kingdom was finally 
established. 


of Joab were now no longer a protection, 


In religious affairs the young king began well, observing all 
‘the statutes of David,” and worshiping Jehovah only. As 
yet, however, in the absence of a central temple, though the 
tabernacle was near at hand at Gibeon, and a second had been 
raised by David in Jerusalem, he sacrificed and burned in- 
cense on the local holy places on the hill-tops, hitherto the 
substitutes for a temple among the people. But he specially 
worshiped at Gibeon, as ‘‘ the great high place,’’ offering, in 
his grand way, a thousand victims at a time. 

A dream, granted him at this sanctuary, in which, we may 
as8ume, he had slept in accordance with the ideas of antiquity 
to secure it, marks his spirit in those days. -God appeared to, 
him, we are told, in the stillness of his slumbers, and graciously 
invited him to ask what he most wished,—a heavenly honor 
which he received so humbly and religiously as to please the 
Almighty. God, he said, had greatly blessed David for his 
fidelity to the commandments, and, as a crowning favor, had 
set him, his son, on the throne, over a vast kingdom, But he 
felt like a little child, not knowing how to fulfil his office, 
Would God, before all things, give him an understanding 
mind to act efficiently as judge among his subjects, that he 
might distinguish the right from the wrong? That he should 
not have asked long life or wealth, or the life of his enemies, 
but only enlightenment from above, thaf ue might serve truth 
and justice, was rewarded by his not only getting what he had 
thus unselfishly craved, but all that he had not sought. He 
would be the wisest of kings, and would have riches and honor 
beyond any monarch round, and would have a long life if he 
continued to walk in God’s ways. 

With this the dream broke, and the king waked, * and, 
behold, it was a dream.’’ But the recollection of it dwelt 
with him at least for a time; for, returning to Jerusalem, he 
betook himself to the tabernacle there, and going before the 
sacred ark, the sigg of the old covenant of God with Israel, 
he vowed to guide hi. life as the dream directed, entering into 
a personal covenant with God to do what was required, on his 
side, to secure the great blessings promised,—a covenant 
presently sealed by rich offerings and sacrifices, 
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A Young Man’s Choice 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


OLOMON was probably about'twenty years old when he 
became king, and stepped from seclusion and idleness 
into the fierce light that beats upon a throne. The dream in 
this lesson appears to have been at the beginning of his reign. 
It, no doubt, was prepared for by his waking thoughts, for God 
does not reveal himself in such fashion to a heart that does not 
geek him, and the desires of the sleeping youth must have 
been the echo of his habitual longings. ‘The great sacrifice at 
Gibeon had for its object to ask God’s blessing on the new 
reign, and its answer was given by the direct revelation in the 
dream. 

The whole incident embodies truths applicable to every 
young man and woman for whom the priceless liberty of 

’ choosing their life’s path is still open. From that point of 
view we consider it here. — 

1. The young Solomon, like all young persons, is offered 
his choice. God said, ‘* Ask what 1 shall give thee.’’ That 
same voice sounds in the ears of all the young. The future is 
still a blank for them. They are free from the limitations 
which time, associations, and habits shut older people up 
within. ‘There are limits, of course, to the possibilities before 
any one; but in all the most important points a young man has 
the future in his own hands, and may make of it and of him- 
self almost anything he-will. Older men are stiffened into 
rigidity, and habit has asserted its solemn power over them, 
In learning to be something, they have unfitted themselves to 
be many other things. In a very terrible’ sense they are 
**held and bound by the cords of their sins.’’ Before the 
young lies a bou.dless plain, across which they may mark any 
track they will; the middle-aged and old have, for the most 
part, settled the direction of their march, and seldom strike off 
on new lines diverging from it, and still more seldom face 
about. 


Chiefly are the young free to choose between the most 


oe important alternatives of virtue and vice, of serving God or 


_ Serving the world and themselves. Purely animal and ma- 
terial good solicits on the one hand; intellectual attainments 
Make their appeal. God calls, *‘My son, give me thine 
heart,’’ The choice is often unconsciously made. No vision 
“appears as to Solomon, compelling an articulate preference and 
decision ; and young people drift into their life’s course with- 
Out being aware that the early days are settling what they are 
to be in time and in eternity. Many who decide for the baser 
part without knowing that they have done so, would be startled 
into nobler choice if they could see what they were doing. It 
is unworthy of beings with the power of choice to let them- 
Selves be passively floated into their positions, like the weeds 
in a stream that lie as the current carries them. God’s voice 
Teally calls to all young people as it did to the young king, 
and bids them make a deliberate act of conscious choice at 
the outset. 

2. Solomon chose the better part. His answer to God's 
call is full of the noblest youthful enthusiasm. He thinks of 
his father’s reign as conspicuously blessed by God's favor, and 
as adorned with David's truth and righteousness and upright- 
ness of heart. He knows that all its glory came from God, 
and that the condition of it all was his father’s communion 
with God, Thus, knowing the source of all kingly pros- 
perity, he feels the burden of the dignity laid on his weak 
shoulders, and is conscious of his own feebleness as a little 
child. So he asks for the power to discharge what in old days 
was a king’s principal office, the dispensing of justice. The 
wise and understanding heart which he desired was the prac- 
tical wisdom to solve the cases submitted to him for judg- 
ment,—a limited gift, but supremely needful for a king in 
those times. 

The main thing to be insisted on in regard to this desire is 
that it was entirely unselfish, and came from a heart more 
anxious to do its duty than to snatch enjoyment or the gratifi- 
cation of sense, ambition, or the lust of conquest. Ile did not 
desire long life, nor riches, nor the lives of enemies, objects 
which might naturally have been dazzling goods in a young 
king's eyes. He asked for nothing that would make for self- 
indulgence, or would minister to ease or sloth. His eager 
young soul had caught a glimpse of the sovereignty of duty, 
and, casting behind it ignoble and personal gratifications, 
thirsted to be fitted for the heavy responsibilities of a throne, 
Each of us, in our different spheres, has to learn the same les- 
son, and we shall be blessed if we practice it. We are not 
set in our places for ease and self-gratification, but for self- 
forgetting work. 


**God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign." 


This world is no playground or field for selfish enjoyment. 
To follow pleasure is to fall into the clutches of pain. To 
follow duty is to find peace. There is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that self-indulgence secures the good it aims 
at. The best way to make sure of happiness is not to think 
of it, just as we see the Pleiades most clearly by looking, not 
directly at, but slightly on one side of them. The man who 


‘lack, and suffer hunger,’’ for all their claws and teeth, 
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hungers only for enjoyment goes the worst possible way to 
work to get it by living for himself. 

Solomon felt-the weight of his office and his own inability 
to bear it. Buoyant confidence, accompanied often with 
unwise contempt for predecessors, is part of youth’s heritage. 
The rough work of the world knocks the conceit out of most 
of us soon ¢nough, and it is a merciful provision that we 
should begin our tasks with youthful light-heartedness. 

But there will be more likelihood of success at the goal if, 
even in young hearts, there is wise self-distrust at the starting- 
point. The tasks laid upon the humblest of us, moving in 
the narrowest circle, are heavy and hard enough to appal us, 
if we look soberly at them and at our own resources. Bat 
the thought of them need not appal. Rather it should drive 
us all, old and young, where it drove Solomon,—to ask from 
God strength for the heavy load. 

3. Solomon got what he asked. The highest good is sure 
to be won if sought in the right way, and if, with the effort 
after it, prayer is joined, In all other quests an element of 
uncertainty is present. But if we wish God we shall surely 
have him, and have just as much of him as we wish. The 
measure of our desire is the measure of our possession, -in 
regard to the things thet it is most needful to possess. What 
madness, then, it is to wear ourselves with vehement efforts 
after uncertain good which we may never attain, and which, 
if attained, will not be as good as we thought it would prove 
while we chased it, and which will slip from our grasp some 
day, when, all the while, the supreme good is waiting by our 
sides, ready to be ours if only we wish it, and will open our 
hearts for it! ‘‘ Ye fight and war, yet ye have not.’’ That 
is true about all the strivings of men after worldly good. There 
is a more peaceful and certain way, the way of ‘‘ Ask and ye 
shall receive.’’ Mr. Lowell says, ‘‘’*Tis‘only God may be had 
for the asking.’’ As the psalmist says, ‘* The young lions do 
Effort 

*« But they that 
Desire turned to 


and fighting do not always capture the prey. 
seek the Lord shall not want any good.’’ 
him is never sent empty away, 

Solomon, got what he did not ask. Riches and honor were 
given absolutely, and long life was promised conditionally on 
his continuing to walk in God’s ways. The condition was 
not fulfilled, and so the promise was not performed. Ile is 
a tragic example of a man’s growing worse as he grows older, 
and using for his own purposes of sensual enjoyment the 
power which at first he had consecrated toGod. It is difficult 
to carry a full cup without spilling. High station tries men. 
Many men besides Solomon outlive their noble early ‘‘ dreams, ”’ 
and smile at their youthful enthusiasms, ‘* Well begun is 
half ended,”’ says the proverb. But it is only half, and it is 
possible to run well at first, and to be fatally ‘hindered ’’ 
before the race is finished, ‘Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


God's Offer: Man's Choice 


FTER a day of magnificent offering and worship, God 

comes at night, and says to Solomon, ‘*‘ Ask what I 

shall give thee.”’ It is God’s offer to every king. The Saviour 

upbraids the disciples that up to that time they had asked noth- 

ing. Ask what ye will is the universal command. Parents 

have much greater ambitions for their children than they have 
for themselves ; God has for his. 

Now comes the supreme test of character. What will he 
choose? First Solomon reviews the situation as a ground of 
making up a judgment. He says God showed great mercy to 
David according as he walked before him in truth, righteous- 
ness, and purity of heart. He recognizes that God had made 
himself ‘king, and that he is a very child in wisdom for such 
things. Now he is ready to ask the right thing: so he asks a 
wisdom that includes intellectual and moral excellence. Noth- 
ing could be better. He has asked for God's very self, for the 
purpose of ruling God’s people well. By seeking first God's 
kingdom and his righteousness, Solomon had the offer of 
having all things needful added to them. 

The promise of a special lengthening of days by divine in- 
terference was not kept by God because Solomon did not keep 
the specified condition. He did not ‘‘ walk in my ways, keep 
my statutes and my commandments.’’ A man can have great 


personal promises from God, afd miss having them fulfilled by~ 


not fulfilling the condition himself. 

The points of the lesson for us are: After consecration and 
worship, God comes and offers all the best he has to us. 
When we have prayed for all we can ask, or even think, he 
offers to do exceeding abundantly more. 

The Old Testament and New are one in the rich prodigality 
of promise. 

All God's promises are conditioned on man’s fidelity. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night\(x. 5). 
Why may we not expect such revelation now? For the 

same reason that we do not need the starlight in the noon. 
**God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 


days spoken unto us by his Son’’ (Heb. 1:1, 2), The noon 
of revelation has shone upon us in Jesus Christ. The light 


from him supersedes the necessity of lesser disclosures. We 
cannot go wrong, if we honestly ask and honestly answer to 
ourselyes the question, What do I think the Lord Jesus Christ 
would do in the circumstances surrounding myself? Let us 
not look for wonderful and various hints from God. Let us 
rather sedulously and joyfully look to the Lord Jesus Christ 
as test and standard. 

God said, Ask what I shall give thee (v. 5). Let.us dare to 
pray large prayers. Godlovestohearus. It isa great mistake 
to imagine that we cannot carry everything to God in prayer. 
The ideal parental relation is that of entire and open-minded 
confidence hetween parent and child. The parental relation 
is the illustration our Lord makes use of to set forth what 
ought to be the relation between the soul and the heavenly 
Father. Take God into your confidence. Have no secrets 
from him. What troubles you, what you long for, tell God 
about. Prayer is the tie binding together the divine promise 
and its fulfilment. I once asked Mr. Spurgeon how he prayed. 
‘*T take a promise,’’ he said, ‘‘ applicable to the thing I want, 
and piead it, and believe God will be true to it.’’ That is the 
prayer of faith,—grip on the promise. And it is astonishing 
what range and liberty of prayer the divine promises will give 
They touch every side and phase of life. Do not be 
narrow and niggard in your prayers. 

And lam but a littl child; I know not how to go out or 
come in(v. 7). Were is true humility,—recognition of the 
greatness of duty, and one’s real helplessness before it, and 
therefore the need of divine help. As the sunlight pours it- 
self into the open cups of flowers, into such mood will God pour 
his help and strength. ‘* When I am weak, then am I strong,’’ 
exclaimed the Apostle. He was strong because his humble 
consciousness of weakness drove him to the unfailing Source 
of strength. Life is too much for any man alone, strong as 
he may think himself, It is not too much for the man who 
dependently takes hold of the strength:of God. Ah! if “Sole- 
mon had but held to this mood all through his life, —if success 
had not made him. self-confident, if riches and fame had not 
made him arrogant! No such clouded end could he then have 
come to. Even the great and wise Solomon could not get on 
without God. Let our mood be Solomon’s at the beginning, 
rather than such self-confident mood as thralled and defeated 
him at the end. 


one. 


Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart (v. 9). 
That means, not simply a heart which discerns, but also a 
heart which dares to do the right which it discern’. Seeing 
the right and doing the right make up the noble life,—not 
simply the seeing. Be quick to see and brave todo. But 
how frequently we fail at the point of doing. Simply seeing, 
and not doing, relegates the life into the region of sentiment 
merely ; doing changes sentiment into noble principle. So 
the life is strong. Solomen-asks that he may be enabled to do 
as well as see,—‘‘ Give thy servant therefore an understanding 
heart fo judge thy people.’’ Be of the smaller company of 
doers, as well as of the larger company of seers, and ask God 
that you may be, as Solomon did. 

And the speech pleased the Lord (v. 10). So it is possible 
for a man to please God. What a dignity is this,—to give 
pleasure to the Infinite Heart, to walk beneath the smile of 
the divine complacency! Men talk about honor. What honor 
is comparable with this ? ; 

Because thou hast asked this thing (v. 11). Were is revela- 
tion of what God values for a man,—not external possession, 
but internal character. Your rea! good is not what you have, 
but Wifat you are. Time and death shrivel possessions, but 
they cannot touch character. Rather than the glitter of roy- 
alty Solomon would have the royal heart. Such choice God 
hastens to ratify. Such choice he is anxious that we make. 
‘God sees hearts as men do faces,’’ said Thomas 4 Kempis. 
God knows whether we really make such choice of noble 
character, Such choice is the hinge on which swings destiny. 

And I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honour (v. 13). What a gracious giver. is 
God! He more than answers us. Beyond our narrow prayer 
is his affluent reply. The best way to get is to be. All best 
worldly things come, in the long run, to the man who chooses 
for God. Said our Lord Jesus: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ Here is the divine path to real prosperity. 
Oh that men would choose it oftener! Oh that men, having 
first chosen it, would not be afterwards seduced into forsaking 
it, as Solomon was ! 

And if thou wilt walk in my ways, . . . then I will lengthen 
thy days (v.14). Righteousness of living is the best guarantee 
for continued health and long and vigorous: life. A young 
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man says, ‘I will sow my wild oats, and then—reforni and 


live righ But the wild oats come often to late harvest. 
The sins of youth become the weaknesses and diseases of ma- 
turity. Many a man drops off in the noon of life because of 
the sins of boyhood and early manhood. Physicians veil 
the trouble by various names, but the root-reason is the 
sért of sinful seeds he planted long ago coming to vigorous 
and appropriate fruitage. ‘* He that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.’” 
Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OLOMON got his prize. Now the question ‘came, what 
S to do with it. As a matter of fact, this was a much 
more serious question than the one which occupied his mind 
in our last lesson. For, with this crown in his possession, he 
might do much good or much evil. He might bless the nation 
and himself, or he might ruin both his people and himself as 
well, It was a most fortunate thing that he was at first very 
serious. and realized that he needed divine guidance to fulfill 
his responsibilities aright. He was thoughtful, and at the same 
time humble. ‘‘ And I am but a little child; I know not how 
to go out or come in.’’ He was at the same time patriotic, 
for he asked for wisdom to guide his national affairs aright. 
‘Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart to judge 
thy people.’’ All this was much to be praised. So long as 
he preserved this spirit, all went well both with himself and 
his people. But we shall see as we go on with our lessons, 
that he forgot all this as the years went on, and in this way 
ruined his people in large measure, and himself totally. So it 
was not so much the prize that he gained, as the use he made 
of it, that determined his future, and that of Israel. 

Last week we talked about the prizes that men of to-day are 
seeking for. Suppose that each of your scholars should gain 
just that on which he has set his heart. What then? Would 
it be a blessing to him? He thinks that it wotld be. But 
that-does not prove that he is right. In fact, it will depend, 
not on the value of the prize that he gets, but on the use that 
he makes of it. Many a man whe has attained wealth uses 
it to help on his own condemnation. His judgment will be 
heavier, just in proportion as his wealth-has rolled up, and 
so that which he imagines is a blessing becomes his heaviest 
curse. i 

We all agree to this, and many a man stands ready to con- 
demn the rich for the wrong way in which they use their prizes. 
But the same principle Holds in all grades of life. I nowhere 
read that God will hold a rich man responsible for the way in 
which he uses what God has given _him, and fail to hold the 
poorer man responsible for the way in which he uses what he 
has, Every man according to what he has. You have some 
things which others would call ‘‘ prizes.’’ Hlow do you use 
them? The sick man longs for the prize of health, You have 
ite The poor boy longs for an opportunity for an education. 
You have it. ‘The country child ardently wishes for the joy of 
city life. You have it. Or the city boy longs for the freedom 
of country life. ‘Zou have it. What then are you doing with 
what you actually have? That is a far more serious question 
than the one of getting something that you now crave. If you 
are not making good use Of what you possess, the chances are 
ten thousand to one that you would misuse any additional prize 
that you might gain. The question for me, then, is not, ‘‘ How 
may I get more?’’ but, ‘‘ How may I best use that which I 
now have?’’ To do this, you need God's help. Are you 
seeking for this? If so, all is well. if not, nothing is well. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO was chgsen and anointed to succeed David as king? 
In the beginning of the story of Solomon, we read that 
he was strengthened in his kingdom, the lord was with him, 
and magnified him exceedingly. In- David's last counsel to 
his son, in whose ways and how did he charge him to walk ? 
When David called a great congregation, how did he counscl 
them, and for what did he pray? We read that when Solo- 
mon sat on the throne instead of David, he prospered, 
and all Israel obeyed him; that all the princes, the mighty 
men, and all the sons of King David, submitted themselves 
unto Solomon the king. There were old men in submission 
to one who was only a boy. “ Who overruled ? 

Worship in Gibeon.—One of the first acts of the young king 
was to call a great meeting for worship. He sent a call to all 
Israel, to captains of thousands and of hundreds, to judges 
and princes, and to the head of every house. They obeyed, 
and met at Gibeon, a high place not far from Jerusalem 
(locate on map); for there was the tabernacle for worship, 
called the *‘ tent of meeting,’’ which Moses had made, as God 
directed, in the wilderness. There was also the great brass- 
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covered altar made in the days of Moses by a man named 
Bezaleel, whom God called by name, and to whom he gave 
wisdom and knowledge to devise cunning works in gold, silver, 
and brass. Some of the class may be glad to read at home 
the description of the brazen altar (Exod. 38 : 1-7) before the 
tabernacie, where, with this great congregation, Solomon 
offered a thousand burnt offerings. 

A Dream by Night.—Solomon’s heart and mind were filled 
with thoughts of worship, of the sight of the robed priests, the 
altar, the rising smoke of offerings, and then he lay down to 
sleep at night. He slept and dreamed. The Lord appeared 
to him, and said, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee.’’ Those few 
little words held the offer of anything the sleeper might name. 
Whatever he wanted, he had but one thing to do,—only to 
ask. There were no limits fixed to the offer,—not how much 
or how little he might want, no limit of time how long the gift 
might be held or used, no offer of two or more things between 
which he must choose ; just the free, wide gift which only God 
could have power to hestow. 

Selomon’s Answer.—He did not recklessly mention the first 
thing which might have come into his mind. First of all, he 
realized who had spoken to him; he remembered the mercy 
and kindness the Lord had shown to his father David; 
thoughts of his father’s life and his father’s God filled his 
heart. He knew the Lord’s words to David, and that he was 
on the throne because the Lord had granted David's prayers, 
and fulfilled the promises he had made. Before asking any- 
thing for himself, Solomon spoke gratefully of all the mercies 
which had already been given him. 

“<7 am but a Little Child.’’—Solomon said of himself, ‘‘ I am 
aking. It is the Lord who made me king instead of David my 
father, and I am but a little child.’ Mow old was Solomon? 
Not so old as any young mar in the United States must be 
before he is allowed to yote. Solomon felt his lack of know]- 
edge and experience. He said, ‘*I know not how to go out 
Three times, as he spoke of himself to the 
Lord, he said, ‘‘ thy servant.’’ His father David had said of 
him, before all the congregation, ‘‘ My son, whom alone God 
hath chosen, is yet young and tender.’’ He felt that he did 
know how to act before the people as their king, but he knew 
that the Lord had said to those who would ‘‘ hearken to observe 
and do his commandments,’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt be blessed when 
thou comest in and when thou goest out.’’ He thought of the 
great nation of which he had been made the head,—this nation 
as had been promised to Abraham, such a multitude they 
could not be numbered any more than the sands on the sea- 
shore. 

An Understanding Heart.—The young man who called 
himself a king, a child, a servant, asked for wisdom to show 
him the good he might do, the bad which he should not do, 
After Solomon’s time, a prophet gave these words about 
prayer: ‘‘ Before they call, I will answer ; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.’’ Does it seem to you as if the 
Lord had already given to Solomon what he was going to ask ; 
for was there not already wisdom in the asking? What did 
he ask?. He wanted a clear head, to know the right ; a keen 
eye, to see the wants of his people; a-wise heart, to choose 
the good ; discretion, to decide on the best course for king and 
nation, 

The Lord Pleased.—Do you ever think that the Lord is pleated 
at what his children do and say? He was pleased at the an- 
swer of young Solomon ; so he is now at right thoughts and 
words from those who remember and love him, and truly desire 
his grace. How he gives, not one thing only, but far more 
and far more valuable things than we sometimes dare to ask. 
Read what-Solomon heard, in verses 11 to 13. God gave him 
all he promised, more than he thought of asking. He made 
Solomon wiser than all men, wiser than the men who built the 
monuments of Egypt, and wrote on stones what scholars are 
puzzling over yet; wiser than the men of the East who came 
to Bethlehem. Of the riches and fame of Solomon we shall 
learn more in other lessons. From this, let us share in the 
beginning of wisdom, and remember, if we lack wisdom, to 
ask of him who “giveth liberally,’’ and riever reminds us of 
our ignorance. For this our gratitude should be like Solo- 
mon’s, who worshiped and thanked God. He went back to 
Jerusalem, and,-before the ark, made offerings, and held a 
feast of rejoicing. 

Louisville, Ky. 


or come in.”’ 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL TrutH.—A wise choice. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Once upon a time,—so the 
fairy story goes,—a boy, walking in the fields, saw a strange 
blossom, such as he had never seen before, and, as he stooped 
to pick. it, he saw a door open into a cave, which he en- 
tered. The floor and walls of this cave were covered with 
gold and silver and beautiful stones. He looked about him, 
filled with wonder and delight; for he had never before seen 
guch wealth and beauty. He had seen silver, but he had 
never seen gold, much less owned any. 


(9) 62: 


As he stood in the middle of the room, bewildered with the 
sight, although he saw no person, he plainly heard a voice 
saying, ‘‘ Choose the best, choose the best.’’ (Have thissen- 
tence written on the board.) He passed by the silver and the ~ 
gold, and filled his pockets, took off his hat and filled that, 
and every other place he could find, with the sparkling stones, 
till he could not carry another one. ‘Then he started for the 
door, when he heard the voice very sadly saying, ‘Choose the 
best, choose the best.’’ 

When once outside, and he took time to look at his treas- 
ures, he found that he had left the flower, which was the key 
to the cave (pin a gilt key to the board) behind him. He 
turnéd back to get it, but found, to his surprise, that every 
trace of the cave, with its wonderful room, was gone. With- 
out the flower he could neither find the cave nor open its 
door, and this flower-key he had lost. His sparkling jewels, 
too, had turned to common stones. 

As this boy in the fairy story had the chance to choose the 
best, so have we. This best thing which we should choose is 
This wisdom is too great a thing for us to under- 
stand, but is like a wonderful room, the door of which will 
open with a little key. This key is ‘‘ The fear of the Lord,” 
which means so loving our heavenly Father that we are un- 
willing to grieve him, just as a good child is unwilling to 
grieve his earthly father. (Fix this truth, and print the words 
‘* The fear of the Lord ’’ over the key, and ‘Is the beginning 
of wisdom’’ under it.) If we will use the key, which is 
**The fear of the Lord,’’ it will let us into al) that wisdom~ 
means, and into everlasting life. ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.’’ ( Drill.) 

Liistorical Setting.—Our lesson to-day is about a man who ~ 
had the chance to choose the best, but who chose only the 
good, This is the man of whom we talked last Sunday, 
What is his name? Solomon went up to Gibeon, a town 
about five miles north of Jerusalem (locate), to offer burnt 
offerings unto God. The Lord appeared to him in a dream 
by night; and God said, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee,” 
(Print this last sentence on the’board.) And Solomon said: 
‘*T am like a child. I do not know how to govern or care for 
this thy great people. Make me wise to do it.” And God 
was pleased that he had chosen this rather than riches and 
honor ; and he said he would make him wise, yes, wiser than 
any one who had lived before him or should live after him, 
and he would give to him also the things for which he had not 
asked, riches’ and honor, making: him greater than any other 
king all his life. 


wisdom. 


Then God said to him, ‘If thou wilt walk in my ways, 
wilt choose this best gift, which is ‘ The fear of the Lord,” I 
will give thee long life.’’ Wad he chosen ‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord,’’ he would have had long life in his kingdom and ever- 
lasting life in the kingdom of God. We are not told that 
Solomon made this wisest choice, but to-day you can make it, 
for thé lord says to you, ‘‘Ask what I shall give thee.” 
Remember to ehoose the best. Only so can we become the 
strong, beautiful character of which we talked last Sunday, 

We will now pin our key to the shield, and read what we 
have: ‘‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments,” to ** Walk 
in his. Ways ’’ (Lesson 1) and ** Choose Wisdom ”’ (Lesson TD), 

LPitladelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R* review the superintendent’s questions of the previous — 
week may be used. 

1. THE OFFER (1 Kings 3: 1-5).—Was Solomon’s marriage 
Why? Where was Gibeon? Why did 
Solomon sacrifice there? (2 Chron. 1: 3, 5.) Why did he 
sacrifice at all? What was done with the greater part of each 
animal sacrificed ? 


wise, or unwise ? 


What other Bible instances of communica- 
tions through dreams ? (Gen. 15 -1; 28: 12; Dan. 7: 1; 2:8; 
Matt. 1: 20; 27: 19, etc.) Ilow may our dreams become 
useful to us? What offer, like this to Solomon, does God 
make to us? (Matt. 21:22.) Why is it, ther, that our lives 
are not enriched with all that God would give ? 

2. THE CHolce (vs. 6-9)..-Why did Solomon deliberate - 
before choosing ? essings those of mercy 
rather than desert? How would they strengthen Solomon ? 
Why was Solomon’s succession a great kindness to David? 
How should it have strengthened Solomon to know that it was 
God that made him king ? 
of weakness a virtual strength to him ? 


How were David's 


Why was Solonion’s consciousness 
How great was the 
Why was it an especial responsibility to govern that 
nation? What might Solomon naturally have asked for? 
Just what did he ask for? What did this choice show about 
his character ? 

3. THE Girt (vs. 10-14).—Why did Solomon’s speech 
please the Lord ?44Why was Solomon’s choice better than each 
good thing mentiéned in verse 11? What choice higher still 
might Solomon have made? What are some things our 
modern youth are wont foolishly to choose above all others ? 
What does this incident show about God’s willingness to be- 


nation ? 





























































































Stow blessings? Why isa long life one of the greatest of 
blessings? Why did Solomon not gain it? 

4 A Dream, ver Not A Dream (¢s. 15-28).—How much 
of reality was in the dream? Why did Solomon continue his 
feast and sacrifices in Jerusalem? What illustration of his 
wisdom is chronicled in this chapter ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What was Solomon doing at Gibeon? 2. What offer 
came tohim there in a dream? 3. For what did Solomon 
ask? 4. What reason did he give for his choice? 5. How 
did the Lord like this choice? 6. What two things did he add 
to his git? 7. And what third thing, conditionally? 8. What 
is the gift we should seck above all others ? 
Boston, Mass. 
oa. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what direction was Gibeon from the Salt Sea? 2. 
What offer did the Lord make to Solomon? 3. By what words 
(¥. 7) did Solomon show a right spirit? 4. What did Solomon 
ask the Lord to give him? 5. What did the Lord promise 
Solomon beyond what he asked for ? 

Bw These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
oceupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


** TN GIBEON rue Lorp Apprarep to SoLomon.’’—The 
visit of Solomon to Gibeon was a remarkable one. He 
Visited it in regal state to offer his magnificent sacrifice of a 
thousand burnt offerings, since, although David had moved 
the ark to Mt. Moriah, the tabernacle, with the brazen 
altar, had still remained at Gibeon, six and a half miles north- 
west of Jerusalem, whither it had been removed, after the 
destruction of Nob by Saul. The choice of Gibeon as a rest- 
ing-place for the tabernacle, shows how firmly wedded the 
Israelites were to the use of high places for worship. The 
situation of the place, now El-Fid, is very remarkable. Among 
the uplands of Benjamin is an elevated plateau, or small plain, 
dominated to the north by the peak of Mizpeh, now Nebi 
Samwel, and in the midst of the plain rise twin hills, the site 
of the ancient city, the northernmost of which is crowned by 
the reputed tomb of the old Hebrew seer. Its slopes ate cov- 
eted by modern hovels, mingled with many remains of the 
more substantial buildings of old. On the east side, a copious 
Spring flows into a large subterranean cavern, which formerly 
fed a reservoir below, nearly as large as the pool of Hebron, 
and which may still be seen among the olive-trees which dot 
the plain. This is the “‘ pool of Gibeon,’’ by which was fought 
the battle between Joab and Abner, and where Joab, at a later 
date, added the assassination of Amasa to the catalog of his 
crimes, for which he paid retribution by Solomon’s orders, as 
he clung to the horns of the altar just above. The view from 
. Gibeon is only surpassed in Central Palestine by the well- 
known panorama from Nebi Samwel behind it. 

“In A Dream BY NiGut.’’—The ancients generally, as 
well as the Jews, distinguished between trances, visions, and 
dreams, the latter hardly standing so high in their estimation 
as the two former. Yet great weight was always attached to 
the dreams of royal personages, and there was a general belicf 
that the Deity frequently revealed, in this manner, to a mon- 
arch, coming events. We have a remafkable instance of this, 
in Persian history, where Cambyses dreamed that Smerdes 
would wrest his kingdom from him, and that he should die at 
Ecbatana. In consequence, he had his son Smerdes assassi- 
nated, and himself avoided Ecbatana, his capital, to have his 

_—..-Scepter seized by another Smerdes, the magian, and to die at 

* Ecbatana, or Batima, in Syria. We are reminded here of 
Shakespeare’s relation of the dream of Henry IV of England, 
that he should die at Jerusalem, and he did die in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber at Westminster. Solomon evidently recognized 
that, though it was a dream, and not a vision, yet that it was a 
divine communication. The one prayer of his dream may be 
Summarized as a petition for the power of judging rightly. To 
administer justice was, in theory, the first and last duty of a 
monarch ; and still, in Turkey, Persia, and the native states 
further east, the king does continually judge all causes in per- 
son, untroubled by legal formularies. The theory still re- 
mains in all the monarchies of Western Europe, as in England, 
where every summons, even for the most trivial offense, runs 
“in the name of our sovereign lady, the Queen.”’ 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Tuovu Hast Kerr For HIM THIS GREAT KINDNESS,”’ ETC. 
—The desire of the Oriental that his own son should per- 
~petuate his name and line was strong in the heart of David. 
The Eastern court has often from of old been a perfect hot- 
bed of political and domestic intrigue. When the ruler dies, 
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brothers, uncles, cousins, and others, vie with each other in 
cunning schemes to secure the coveted seat, not. caring if 
blood must be shed to attain theirend. David’s good fortune 
was emphasized by the fate of Saul, and again, later, by that 
of Solomon himself, from whose successor the greater part of 
the kingdom was wrested. f 

‘Lone Lire... Ricnes... Lire or THINE ENEMIES,’’— 
These are. precisely the things for which an Oriental would 
ask in like circumstances to-day. Long life is regarded as a 
sign of divine favor. Shaykh—‘‘old man’’—is a term of 
honor, This feeling is reflected in the popular phrase, U//ah 
yatawwal ‘amrak,—** May God prolong your life,’’—corre- 
sponding to ‘*O live for ever’’ of earlier times. In the impe- 
cunious Orient, wealth is power to a degree which we can 
hardly understand, 
you are not surprised to hear it commonly said, ‘‘ A wealthy 


Where justice itself is bought and sold, 


” 


man can do anything. Vengeance upon foes has ever been 


one of the most sacred obligations, and few things, if any, 
would yield the Oriental such satisfaction as to have the life of 
his enemy in his hand. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
AY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morvris Fergusson 


THE CHOICE OF A LIFETIME. 





LONG LIFE ? 
RICHES ? 
SUCCESS ? 
WISDOM ? 


LET ME 
HAVE— 


WHAT 9 
FOR + 





** But-seek ye first the kingdom of God.’’ 


POWER FOR SERVICE; 


ABIDE IN ME,— 


ASK WHAT YE WILL, 


AND IT SHALL BE DONE UNTO YOU. 


WISE UNTO SALVATION. 


|F YE 











Trenton, N. /. 
XSA 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* My Father is rich in houses and lands."’ 
‘*Come, my soul, thy suit prepare."’ 

** Jesus, who knows full well.”' 

‘*And dost thou say, Ask what thou wilt."’ 
*“What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 

**O heavenly Father, thou hast told." 
“Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice."' 
“Take the world, but give me Jesus." 


KYKY 


Lesson Summary 


Sigpaewen has been duly inducted into the kingship, and 

now comes his supreme test of fitness. God appears to 
him, in a dream indeed, but none the less really, and makes 
the amazing proffer, ‘*‘ Ask what I shall give thee.’’ Any am- 
bitious young ruler sees the possibilities which long life, wealth, 
and conquest open, and these he usually deems the mest*de- 
But Solomon asks for understanding, and that, 
not to gain the fame he ultimately attained, but the better to 
judge Jehovah’s people. His aim is to do well the work en- 
This aim is pleasing to Jehovah, who assures 
him that what he asks shall be given, and that unasked good 
shall be added in a measure surpassing all previous and suc- 


sirable gifts. 


trusted to him, 


ceeding bestowals. ‘If thou wilt walk in my ways ’’ is the one 
condition imposed, and that only in the proffer of a long life. 
Thus Solomon’s wise choice proves to be the best choice for 
this world even. ‘‘ Godliness is profitable.’’ 


a 


Added Points 
God appears and appeals to men in many ways. 
comes matters little. 


How he 
Why he comes matters much, and 
happy is he whose response pleases him. 

A God-fearing and God-honored ancestry is an inestimable 
boon. For that, and for all the advantages it brings, every one 
should be profoundly grateful. 

Not for self does the right spirit crave the best gifts, but that 
self may the better serve God and God’s people. ‘‘ Christ 
also pleased not himself.’’ 

Generous giving follows right asking, and God’ 


2, $ giving is 
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“exceeding 2bundantly above all that we ask or think.” own 
Prove him now herewith. . , “ON 
Great blessings turn on the condition, “if thou wilt.” we | 
God's constant call is, “‘ Wilt thou?’”’ Be one who ‘ willeth refu 
to do his will.’’ ws helt 
EN) ™ 
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List for Fourth Quarter chs 
1. THe Creation. Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1 : 1-3; wa 
Rev. 21. % of 
Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thine hands. Heb. 1 : ro. Le 
2. The Deluge. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-18 ; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke 17: 
» S7- 
Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and so 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall rot 
cease. Gen. 8 ;: 22. th 
. Tue Catt or Apranam. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen. 15: 1-18; Gen. 17: sh 
1-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 12: 8-19. 
Gelden Text. Abraham believed God, . . . and he was called the 
Friend of God. Jas. 2: 23. tu 
4. Josern in Eoyrt. Gen. 37 : 41; 47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-15; th 
ep. Ir : 22. 
Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the h 
Lord made it to prosper. Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause). 
5. Tue Catt or Mosrs. Exod. 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 9: 1- d 
to; Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. rx : 23-23. 
Golden Text. And the Lord spake unto Moses,, . . as a man speak- 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause). . v 
6. Tue Sanpatu. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exod. 20 : 8-11; Exod. 31 : 12-17; i 
veh. 13 : 15-23; Mark 2: 23-28; John 5: 1-16. 
Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. I 
20:56, . 
1 
7. Tue Exopus. Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-39; 


ae : 36. ° . 
Golden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27: 1 (first clause). 
8. Tue Manna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. x1 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 
Golden Text 
35 (first clause). 
9g. Israut at SINAl. 


:1-9; Psa. 78: 25-25; John 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 6: 


Exod. 19, 20, 32, 34; Rom. 8: 3; Gal. 3: 10-13. 
Golden Text. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 
10. In THE Promisep Lanp. 
53-55; Psa. 105 : 42-45. 
Golden Text. 1 wil 
with milk and honey. 


Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 78: 


ive it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
#V. 20 ; 24 {middle clause), 
11. Gop’s Mercizs Rememnrrep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 
30: 1-4; 2 Sam. 7: 18-29; Psa. 23. 
Golden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa, 23 : 1. 
12. Revirw. 
Golden Text. 
fits. Psa. 103 : 2. i 
13. Tue Birtu or Jesus. Gen, 3:15; Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa.7:14; Matt. 
: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke x : 26-33; Luke 2 : 1-27. ' 
Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lort. Luke 2 : 14. 


ASS 
The Deluge 


Lesson for October 11 


1-13; Psa, 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 


I 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE name Noah suggests to the children their toy Noah’s 
arks, but we need not infer from this that they are en- 
tirely familiar with the story of the deluge. They may have 
in mind, possibly, confused ideas of a number of animalsy a 
dove, and a rainbow, but to them the all-important part of the 
story is that about the animals, which we must bear in mind 
if we wish to hold attention. Before introducing new ele- 
ments while their recollection of the story is still confused, 
let us try to make clear what is already in their minds. 

Our lesson upon the deluge will appear at first glance to 
proceed backward, but there is more method here than at 
first appears; for we begin at a point of greatest interest, 
which the children eagerly grasp, and, holding attention thus, 
they will watch for the point next in interest, hoping to get 
more light on that which they now understand and enjoy. 

We create a point of interest to-day with the help of the 
bright sunshine, for we hold in the sunny window a glass 
prism, which throws the ‘‘ rainbow colors ’’ on the wall, or we 
may suspend the prism there by a thread, so that the colors 
may remain in sight during the lesson. Our kindergarten 
children will at once, upon seeing the colors, clamor to sing 
their favorite song, ‘‘ The Light Bird.’’ This we shall have to 
suppress, as it is not appropriate for the ocggsion. 

This color flashing on the wall delights the children, who 
all begin to talk at once. ‘* This,’’ we say, ‘‘is like the real 
”’ which the thildren, when quiet is restored, describe 
to each other. 

We suppress all stories about the ‘‘pot of gold,’’ saying 
that we have a true story, @ Bible story, about a bow in the 
cloud. 

Long before Christ came (to get in a bit of chronology), 
God set his bow in the cloud, as the sign of a promise that 
shall never fail. 

Now teach the golden text, explaining ‘‘ remaineth.’”’. The 
thought that day and night shall not cease appeals more 
strongly to the children than the ether part of the promise, 
because to them summer and winter seem a lifctime, and 
they have not yet noted in the varying seasons anything like 
regular succession. We may carry out at length the thought, 
God never forgets to send day and night, seedtime, etc. 

Long ago (still proceeding backward), a man*named Noch 
was building a kind of boat which our Bible calls an “ ark.’ - 

The children here begin to name the animals found in their 


rainbow, 
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own little toy arks, and to give fragmentary bits of the 
“ Noah-story,”? and we find that we have to dwell longer, than 
we would like on the subject of the animals, for the children 
refuse to be diverted from the point, A few pictures will 
help us to get over this ground quickly, and to correct false 
impressions made by the lack of proportion in their toy arks. 

The rains and floods were coming, and many people refused 
to be warned by Noah, who spent. a long time building 
his ark, and explaining to the people just why it would be 
needed, tg 

A point here for emphasis: It,is always more important 
than anything else in the world to listen to God’s words of 
warning, and to obey at once his commands. The Bible says 
of this (quote, selecting clauses with easy words): ‘* And the 
Lord’ said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy house into the ark. 
_.. And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his 
son’s wives with him, into the ark, because of the waters of 
the flood, ...as God had commanded-him: and the Lord 
shut him in,”’ 

Now we tell of Noah’s long waiting time, and show pic- 
tures of a raven and a dove as we approach our climax, After 
the ‘‘long waiting time’’ came the sign in the clouds of 
heaven, and we turn again to our prism, to show how won- 
derful were the colors God made in the clouds of heaven: 

Repeat for a closing thought the golden text, the words of 
which the children now understand, and can speak with feel- 
ing. For a climax teach, God has promised us seedtime and 


harvest, day and night. This, and more ; for a greater promise 
is ours: In seedtime and harvest, summer and winter, day 
and night, the Saviour is with us. 
promise fulfilled. 


Northampton, Mass. 


He is ours, God's greater 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desii< to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or. new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if ‘known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. po 
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Outdoor Books * 


R. ABBOTT'S Notes. of the Night, like his earlier 
studies of the flora and fauna of the Delaware val- 
ley, is the work of a naturalist who is also an antiquarian. 
He is especially interested in the traces left of Indian 
occupation, and can discover the traces of an Indian 
village where these would escape a less expert observer. 
The charm of his books increases with their number. 
The theme is inexhaustible, and his mastery of literary 
expression grows. The title-sketch is both novel and 
interesting, as showing the aspects ‘nature wears at times 
when we give her least attention. Dr. Abbott admits 
that he has never quite overcome the timidity which 
attends the dark. Other papers in this book, such as 
‘‘An Old Barn,’’ ‘‘A Rocky Roadside,’’ and ‘ Pear- 
son's Lane,’’ deal with more limited themes; and the 
closing sketch defends Thoreau against Emerson and 
Lowell, and estimates his work as a naturalist. The 
author says Thoreau added but little to our knowledge of 
wild life, but that he taught us how delightful it is to 
study the habits of fishes, birds, and beasts, instead of 
killing them for a museum, In that, however, he was 
anticipated by Gilbert White. 

Mr. Torrey's Spring Notes from Tennessee is divided in 
interest between thé ornithologist and the patriot. He 
visits the places of Eastern Tennessee made memorable 
by the battles of 1863, but more to identify and study 
the birds than to inspect the monuments and the national 
eNotes of the Night, and Other Outdoor Sketches. 
eo M.D. xemo, pp. viii, 231. 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. By Bradford Torrey. 12mo, pp. iv, 223. 
Boon nnd New York: Heaghion, Millia, & Co. bias ° 

By Oak and Thorn: A Record of English Days. By Alice Brown. 
1zmo, pp. vi, 226. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$1.25. 

In the Heart of the Hills: A Book of the Country. By Sherwin Cody. 
8vo, pp. viii, 294. London; J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 


in New England Fields and “Woods. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
samio, 7p. vill, 307. Boston ‘and New. York; Houghton, Miflin, & Co. 
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By Charies Con- 
New York: The Century Co. 
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cemetery: He was delighted to find so many Massachu- 
setts species on their-way northward ;. but he also found 
Southerners whose song more than repaid the toils of his 
journey. Incidentally, he notices with humorous kind- 
liness the natives of the country, their modes of speech, 
their prejudices, and their archiiecture. The prevalent 
type of house is a single four-square room, with an ex- 
cessively large fireplace, no windows, two doors on oppo- 
site sides, and two beds in diagonally opposite corners. 
He found the people always courteous and hospitable. 

In Miss Brown’s By Oak and Thorn the interest in 
literature competes with that of outdoor life. She visits 
the southwestern and northern shires of England to 
trace the scenes described in the Morte d’ Arthur, Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone, Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Mrs. 
Gaskell’'s Cranford, the novels of the Bronté sisters, and 
some other books in which local color is a large ele- 
ment. The study of Cranford—really Knutsford in 
Cheshire—is especially charming, although the paper on 
‘The Land of the Doones"’ will probably command 
more attention. A short chapter describes a brief visit 
to the brother of George Eliot, the original of Tom Tulli- 
ver in The Mill on the Floss. Miss Brown is enthusi- 
astic in her admiration of English scenery and folk, but 
only moderately so of their cookery, and not of their 
fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Cody's In the Heart of the Hills throws a study 
of New Hampshire, its people and its mountains, into 
the shape of a story. The son of a wealthy New York 
family, who knows the Granite State only as a summer 
resort, quarrels with his stepmother, and resolves to 
push his fortune for a time among the mountains. By 
degrees they fascinate him; he finds a wife in their 
shadows, becomes entangled-in the affairs of an embar- 
rassed family, works hard and successfully to retrieve 
their fortunes, and settles down into the richest and most 
popular citizen of ‘‘Ashton Center.’’ All this is told as 
a study of local conditions, human and natural, which 
makes the state imaginable and intelligible, while the 
story is eminently readable as a story. 

One may read Mr. Robinson's In New England 
Fields and Woods with peculiar interest, knowing that 
the author is. blind, and that the places and objects 
which he so vividly describes are sech in memory only. 
The minuteness of detail in his descriptions is marvelous. 
No bit of color, or motion of bird or beast, on the 
ground or in flight, seems to escape his mental vision or 
his picturing pen. It is as if at the very moment he 
were watching the movements or seeing the colors of 
which he tells. Deprived of the sight that he loved, he 
seems to revel in the easy effort to bring up to his own 
thought, and introduce to the thought of others, what he 
had once seen with such delight. Very seldom is there 
any allusion to his blindness; when there is such, it 
comes with the mention of kindness shown on_ its 
account, or as playfully explaining incidents on trips 
made with others. The sounds of Nature are much to 
this keen explorer of her ways, and he has learned to 
understand by them as well as by other tokens what her 
children do in the forests and streams. The chapter on 
‘“‘A New England Woodpile’’ will interest many who 
are more or less familiar with the charms of a wood-fire 
in Yankee land. 
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Kessons in the School of Prayer, as Taught by the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. By Arthur T. Pierson. (18mo, pp. 151. 
New York: Anson D. F. Rando!ph & Co. 50 cents.) 


When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door: A. Book for the Still Hour. 
By Amos R. Wells. (16mo, pp. 109. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents.) 


Let Us Draw Nigh: The Way to a Life Abiding Continually in 
the Secret of God's Presence. By Rev. Andrew Murray. 
(16mo, pp. 95. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

* 50 cents.) 


There are always many devout Christians who welcome 
books which promise new help in prayer. The disci- 
ples’ request, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray,’’ is a yearning 
that never ceases to utter itself. Here are three small 
books which will prove instructive and helpful in this 
line. Dr. Pierson’s Lessons in the School of Prayer 
gathers together the teachings of the Master himself on 
the subject. These teachings are classified under appro- 
priate divisions in order to make them of greater practical 
value. There are three general departments, —closet 
communion with God ; the matter, manner, and spirit of 
prayer ; the higher secrets of prayer. The teachings are 
explained in such a way as to make the book very help- 
ful to many readers. The little book by Mr. Wells, 
When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door, consists of meditations 
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‘for the still hour.’’ These are not always in the form’ 
of prayers,— ofttimes they are exhortations to one's 
own heart, which one may make in the presence 
of God. They touch the things of Christian life, as 


the naming of a few of the topics will show: ‘*On 
Slights,"’ ‘*On Sickness,'" ‘‘On the Disapproval of 
Others,’’ **On Selfish Sorrow,’’ ‘*On Conversation,”’ 


‘*On Foolish Wishes,’’ etc. The book is one that any 
Christian may profitably take into his closet, when his 
door is shut, and read to his own heart. Mr. Murray's 
books are all rich for devotional use. The little volume 
entitled Let Us Draw Nigh consists of twelve meditations 
on Hebrews 10 : 19-25. It is part of the author's larger 
work entitled The Holiest of All. Mr. Murray takes up 
the Scripture passage phrase by phrase, and develops its 
meaning in a very helpful way. 
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Church Unity; Five Lectures Delivered in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, during the Winter of 1896. By 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., President E. eg rs Andrews, 
Bishop John F. Hurst, Bishop Henry C. Potter, and Dr. 


- Amory H. Bradford. (12mo, pp. viii, 231. New York ; Charles 


Scribner's Sons. $1.) 

Some progress has been made toward Christian unity 
when Presbyterian, Baptist,- Methodist, Episcopalian, 
and Congregationalist can unite in discussing it in the 
excellent spirit which pervades this book. The occasion 
and underlying theme of these addresses are the Lambeth 
articles stating the irreducible minimum which the 
Anglican communion must insist upon as a condition of 
union with other Christians not under ‘‘the Roman 
obedience.’’ Bishop Potter's address is devoted -espe- 
cially to an exposition of these articles. Dr, Bradford, 
in closing the series, rather reflects on points made by 
*his predecessor, contending that the articles are not the 
law which governs the relations of the Episcopal Church 
toward other communions. President Andrews wel- 
comes the Lambeth articles much more cordially, aad 
even sketches the manner in which he thinks Protestant 
Christendom is likely to get together, the non-episcopal 
churches first uniting in what used to be called a Presby- 
gational system, with’ large room: for liberty’ as regards 
the mode of baptism. Dr. Shields’s enthusiasm on the: 
subject is well known. 
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What they Say in New England: A Book of Signs, Sayings, and 
Superstitions. Collected by Clifton Johnson. (12mo,. illus- 
trated, pp. iii, 263. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


Curiosities of Olden Times. By S. Baring-Gould. (tamo, pp. vy, 
gor. NeW York: T. Whittaker. $1.50.) 

This is. an important contribution to folk-lore, not 
because of the originality of its contents, but as evidence 
of the perpetuation in the New World of queer notions 
and superstitions of the Old. Many of the sayings and 
notions ‘here recorded go back to the days of Odin and 
Thor. Mr. Johnson gives some specimens of nursery 
tales and old songs, which are generally, if not always, 
American copies of a European original, such as ‘‘ Lord 
Lovell.’ But why has he omitted the immortal epic of 
the farmer's son who had ‘‘a pizen sarpent bite his 
heel,’’ belonging, as it does, to the Western Massachu- 
setts in which he has collected ? From gleanings in 
the folk-lore of many lands, medieval legend’ of saints 
ahd sinners, and rare accounts of frauds, pious and im- 
pious, a skilled literary worker has here gathered a fan- 
tastic sheaf. There are chapters on so-called saints who 
have been canonized for their follies ; on the use of the 
Bible, Virgil, and other books, as a means of divination ; 
on the formal trial and excommunication of beasts, ants, 
and flies ; on the use of cipher in correspondence. Each 
chapter furnishes diversion, but the effect of the whole 
accumulation of folly will be, to some, depressing. 
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The Oxford Manuals of English History. King and Parliament, 
1603-1714. By G. H. Wakeling, M.A#™ellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. (16mo, pp. iv, 135.. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 50 cents.) 


This series of six small books, covering English his- 
tory from 55 B.C. toA. D. 1832, is edited by Mr. C. W. C. 
Onian, a master of historical proportion. For text- 
books, the two which have appeared, this and Mr. C. G, 
Robertson's Making of the English Nation, are well 
adapted. These brief, compact, clearly written volumes 
will also be valuable to readers who. know that the past 
twenty years’ inqgiry have changed much in our con- 
ception of Englishplustory, but who have no time for the 
larger.works. Mr. Wakeling follows the middle course, 
born of recent full knowledge of the personal character 
of the actors in the century of the Stuarts and the Com- 









































































































































































































































































monwealth. To religious fervor he does 
not give due sympathy. Certain corrupt 
sides of the Parliament men he does not 
touch upon. His discrimination of national 
movements is more vivid than his delinea- 
tion of character. 
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Everybody's Bible Dictionary. 
ter Baches. (18mo, pp. 428. 
G. W. Jacobs & Co, $1.) 


Though bearing an American imprint, 
this small, clearly printed hand-book is 
of English manufacture. Its information 
about biblical persons, places, and arti- 
cles, is almost entirely confined to what 
is given in the Bible itself. In general 
statements it is strictly conservative, and 
follows the chronology of Archbishop 
Ussher. The significance of proper names 
is usually given, but sometimes this is so 
condensed asto mislead. Thus * Orion’’ 
is explained ‘‘ fool,"’ instead of noting that 
the Hebrew name of the. constellation 
(Hesil) has this meaning. The name 
**Pharaoh’’ is strangely omitted. 


Edited by Wal- 
Philadelphia : 
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The Glorious Lord. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. (18mo, pp. 142. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents.) 

Mr. Meyer, in this little book, as in all 
his writings, comes very close to his readers 
with practical, cheerful, helpful thoughts. 

The last chapter, on the ‘Pitcher and 

God's Well,’’ strongly urges the devout 

study of the Bible, with special recom- 

mendations as to the manner of such study. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per ceni 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
wsed within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisemegt of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,excepl when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the vegular rate will becharged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, ax 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Is your brain tired? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It supplies the needed fcod 
for the brain and nerves, and makes exertion 
easy. 


Special Notices 








An Ou of vention is cheaper than any 
agg cure. Don't give children narcotics or seda- 
tives. They are unnecessary when the infant is prop- 


nourished, as it will be if brought up on the Gail 
Bolden Eagle brand Condenved Mik“? ° 


ng ness [ite. Many people of the 
of the stil ve the idea that the proper way to 
enter into business life is in the old-time way of begin- 
ning as chore boy and, if life lasted long enough and the 
individual had sufficient ability, being admitted finally 
to an interest in the business. t this is no longer 
possible even if it were desirable. Those who would en- 
in business must not only have a good general 
education, but they must also obtain the special training 
demanded by the magnitude of modern commerce. Prob- 
ably eens gS 2 holds = an sevens si- 
as s both the general preparation for basiness 
fe and the special training demanded, as the well-known 
Peirce School, Philadelphia. It combines in a most 
y way general instruction with specific training. 
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is on special cfr to 
=89 i Broadway, N.Y. . 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
Copytiuht Viditions 


or THE 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


WITH NEW HE MAPS AND 
124 FULL-PAGE TES. 


Over aaa? epics of former 


“ By far the most useful and beautifal 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” 
“No description can adequately rep- 
resenf all tat it includes.” 
100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 
Send for Catalogue. 


American Branch. 
HENRY FROW 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, B vork. 


BEST HELPS. 
It is worthy of note that the “ Oxford” 
Biole ia the we Teachers’ Buble that has 
ever been imitated and reprin 


ted.a sure 
ON J koma tee 
No other Bible contains these 


New Helps and Plates. 
Don't allow an inferior Bible to be 
med off on you by the statement, “ It 
us good as the * Oxford.’”’ 
Be sure this imprint ts on the title page: 
OXFORD: 

PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE. 
Oxford University Press Ware‘:ouse, Amen Corner 
NEW YORK: 91 anp 93, Firrn Avenve. 





All Bible Students should be in possession of the latest discoveries in Bible lands. See 


. Bible Illustrations 


A series of plates illustrating biblical versions and antiquities ; being an appendix to the “ Oxford” 
ble 


Bi for teachers. 


Long primer. 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
New catalog just 


issued, mailed on application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch 


HENRY FROWDE, go: and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Largest, Best and Cheapest 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER 








A RELic:ous PAPER 


50 Cents a Year to Schools. 


In THE WORLD. 


ag i GE 


FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Single Subscriptions 60 Cents. 





—® 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY jo et Nene 


“The Model Paper” for young people. It 
contains eight large pages of four wide 
columns each, illustratec in the most elabo- 
rate manner with beautiful and original * half- 
pan ” engravings, some of them printed in 
colors. ' 





The Youth of To- wy need the best paper 
e 8- 


that can be devised. are the only 

tian publishers who have shown the enter- 
prise that answers to this need. No other 
publishers of similar papers command the 
modern mechanical appliances, the large 


® that are necessary to place a paper in the 


NE 


corps of paid contributors, the specia! artists, 
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front ranks. 

The best Christian writers of the day are 
constantly at work upon it. Every effort 
possible put forth to make it not only the 
most attractive paper for young people, but 
also the most helpful. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. — Single sub- 
scriptions, 60 cents a year; to schools and 
societies, in lots of three or more to one ad- 
dress, 50 cents a year each. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbuil’s book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has alrcady found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee". 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an peakable blessing 
school in the jand.""— Zhe Outlook. 
A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 

5% inches. Price,g:. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A ‘Daily Thought 
for 
A Daily Endeavor 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A new and beautiful year-book for Christian 
Endeavorers. Its motif is, ‘* Build thee more 
stately mansions, O my soul!’’ Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 East 16th Street, New York 
Ten Epochs of Church Histo 
A series of handbooks giving a popular, comprehensive, 
and authoritative church history. Should be in every 


Sunday-school library. Send for circulars. 
The Christian Literature Co., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. See 

our “~~ list. Over 800 vol- 

umes. Send stamp and address. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOMCO. 
122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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Thompson’s 
Popular Anthems.... 


Containing 200 pages of beautiful church an- 
thems. Selected by the popular vote of 2000 
choir leaders in all parts of America. 

Every Selection a Choice Gem 
Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult for the 
average choir. Every choir should have this 
popular book by the author of ‘‘ Come Where the 
Lilies Bloom."" The book has been before the 
public but a short time, and the ninth edition is 
now almost exhausted. Price, $1.00, but for a 
limited time we will send it, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
One sample copy sent, postpaid, to any choir leader 
for 50 cents. Order a sample copy of this, the 
best anthem book published in America. Sample 
pages free. Address, 


Autumn Services 


‘** The Feast of Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘ Our Autumn 
Reunion,’’ ‘‘ Crowning of the Year,’’ ** Gates 
of Zion.’’ § cents each; three samples, by 
mail, to cents. JOHN J. Hoop, 1024 Arch 
| St., Philad’a ; 940 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





| BEAUTIFUL BEAUTIFUL BEAUTIFUL 


“Rosche’s Little Tot Songs”’ 


quisitely ill d by Miss Small. A work of art 
| as well asa book of sweet songs. Price, cloth, $1; boards, 
| 75c. Your money bac’: if you want it. Geo. F.Rosche&Co. 
| (Ticago, 940 W. Madison St.; New York, 44 E. 23d St. 


| Tr 
Autumn Time (new), 


| Harvest alobow * ~ey Light, The 

| I nfo’ Seed, vit sic 
| Exercises oy°ssadse Hares Runs 
mary). 5 cents each; $4 per hundred. Harvest 


ecitations, 15 cents. Harvest Concert Book, 50 cents. 
Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass 








In the 


HARVEST BLESSINGS 


A new S. S. concert exercise. Price, 5 cents each ; $4 
per roo. Samples of three different kinds sent on receipt 
| of xocents. W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 


UPLIFTING SONGS — latest and best book 


ivale, and Sabhath-achools.  a.tn, pose ieee 
vivais, and > th-scnools. cts. s . - 
men pages free. THE JOHN duREH OM PANY, 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 
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WILL_L. THOMPSON & CO., Fast Liverpool, Ohio. | 
Gate papel | Lily, monthly. 
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/Our Young People 
1807 


Issued Every Week 
First Edition 100,000 


Beginning with January 1, OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be enlarged to SIXTEEN PAGES, and marked by 
an entirely newgnake-up. It will contain 

: Serial Stories 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
J. Macdonald Oxley, 
W. Bert Foster, etc. 
Shorter Stories and Sketches from weil-known 


writers. 
Rosert J. Burpetts will contribute twelve or more 
of his inimitable sketches, full of pure humor and tender 


pathos 
A Library in Itself 
history; biography; travel; adventure; 
story; experience; principles; practice; humor; mis- 
sions; young people’s work; Sunday-school themes ; 
devotional readings; general intelligence ; and what- 
ever else a liberal expenditure of money; coupled with 
large experience, can farnish. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE 
The-first January number will be ready about Novem- 
ber 15. 
TERMS : Single copies, 60 cents a year. In clubs of 
four or more, to one address, 13 cents a quarter each, or 
50 cents a year. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut Street 


A Great Opportunity 


N’T MISS IT 


We are now offering 


A Genuine Bagster Bible 


and one year’s subscription to the 
Union Gospel News 


FOR ONLY $1.80 


This beautiful Bible has all the latest helps 
to study... New concordance ; indexed maps,; 
sixteen. full-page illustrations. Bound in 
French morocce, red under gold edges ; siz 
8%<5.% inches. Retails from $3 to $4.50: 
Must be seen to get an idea of its beauty and 
value. - 


Poetry ; 
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The Union Gospel News 


| Is an undenominational weekly paper. It 
| contains Dr. Talmage’s Sermon, Notes on 


Sunday-school Lesson and Christian Endeavor 
Topic, Reports from the Mission-fields, Inter- 
esting Serial and Short Stories. In every 
particular a first-class, wide-awake, up-to-date 
paper for the home, enjoyed alike by young 
and old. Address 


THE GOSPEL NEWS COo., 
147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The History of your Own Church, Free 

Christian Literature, for One Year, price. . . $3.00 
A magazine giving each month the best articles 

on religious subjects sclected from the periodical 


literature of the world. Over 1,500 pages for 
the year. 


The History of your Own Church, price. . . . 3.00 
nae fo aS Ee ye $6.00 

Together for $3.00, postpaid 
The Christian Literature Co.,13 Astor Place,N.Y. 


Educate the Children Teetotally 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner, 
monthly and semi-monthly. The Water 


Best Sunday-school and home tcmperance papers. 
For samples and full catalog of publications, address 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
™ g8 Reade Street, New York City 


DO YOU NEED A BIBLE ? 


f: 4.00 will buy a V UM ow the most 
sc ory and complete Bi made :—the Fest edition 
in the Hest Binding, with complete Aids. 

$6.00 will buy a Gennine E. &S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
in the dest ey of binding, with complete Aids. 

$2.00 will buy a Genuine K&S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
in fai¢ binding, with complete Aids. 

Send for New Illustrated Price List. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, N.Y. 


Can be made at home by reliable people who will take u 
a new and popular pian of work in connection with Sevie 
ner’s Magazine, the particulars of which we will send on 
request. Address, Charles Scribner’ s Sons, New York. 
Solomon’s with its triple courts, walls,gateways, 
etc., re uced in miniature with 
ocks. An instructive amusement for 


bl 
Temple . 2 sizes (in gerond bones), 62-05 & fe. 5x 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


Christi 
76 East oth Su, New 











For Sabbath Schools. 
$30 per roo. 
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One Way to Decide It 
A WORD to those who are on the lookout for light on Bible study, for practical hints on Sunday-school work, 
for the open door to wide and first-hand information on great themes of living religious interest! During the 


last year THe Sunpay Scnoor Times contained not far from two thousand exclusive, original articles of richly varied 
helpfulness, and. included among its contributors the foremost biblical scholars and practical Christian workers of the 


world. 
These are significant facts. 


During that year 9,012,780 copies of the paper were issued, or an average of 173,322 copies per week. 
They suggest that it is wholly worth while for amy teacher or superintendent in the 


Sunday-school to know Tue Sunpay Scnoot Times—and to have it each week. They suggest one way to decide 


the lesson-help question. 


To those who do not know the paper this copy will indicate-its general scope. 


What 


others think of it will appear in the following representative testimonials taken from a mass of like letters, 


In Spite of Hard Times 


What a man must have in hard times is a pretty sure index of the 
man himself. An Oregon minister evidences goodly wisdom and loyal 
appreciation in a recent letter to THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 

‘¢ Please send me The Sunday School Times to 
the above address to June, ’97. Hard as the times 
are, I can’t well get on without my old friend, The 
Sunday School Times.’’ 
Many such letters come to the office of the paper, and their writers show 
a fine devotion to the work of Bible study and Bible teaching in the pur- 


Prince of Helps for Busy Folk 


‘« Swift and sure’’ is the right watchword for these busy, progressive 
days. Some have said that THE SuNpAYy SCHOOL TIMES contains too many 
good things. That is a good fault. And there is something good for every 
one, clearly classified for easy finding. Thousands of wide-awake workers 
do not forget that out of the feast spread for all in THe SuNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMEs each may choose readily what satisfies his own needs. From busy, 
pushing St. Louis comes this letter : 


‘* | think the Times the prince of helps for those 
whose time is limited,’’ 


chase, even in hard times, of the best obtainable helps. Swiftly and surely the teacher may discover in that paper what is helpful. 


It is planned for the over-busy worker as well as for the leisurely student, 


/ 
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Eureka! 


Even among denominations in which the International lessons are not 
in general use, there is evidently a warm place fer THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Tres, with its comments upon those lessons. A Virginia Episcopalian, 
in ordering an addition to his club of subscribers, writes : 

‘« The introduction of The Sunday School Times 
among the teachers in our Sunday-school has met 
with marked success. .1 have tried many other 
similar papers, and not till flow have | been able to 
exclaim ‘Eurekal’’” ° 


That others in all denominations echo this cry is attested by the far-reach- 
ing circulation of the paper. 


A Mature Judgment 


A quarter-century'’s experience in a specialty gives weight to the spe- 
cialist’s opinion as to the-best tools for this kind of work. A veteran Sun- 
day-school worker of Illinois thus bears testimony to the usefulness of 
THE SuNDAY ScnHooL TIMEs : 


‘‘ The Times is the best Sunday-school paper in 


the world. I have been reading it for twenty-five 
years.”’ ie f 


A. word like this, from the field, is at least suggestive of what THE SuNDAY 
ScHOOL TIMEs can be to any reader of it. Something vital is missing from 
the Sunday-school experience of a teacher or superintendent who does not 
take THe SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


OPO 


“Of More Value 
than Half my Library’”’ 


Not every wide-awake student or worker can have access to much 
desired and expensive books on special themes of interest. A New York 
State minister, who has.read THE SuNDAY ScHOOL Times for more than 
twenty-five years, thus expresses his hearty appreciation of it: 

‘* Your paper is of more value to me as 2 minister 
(with few of the newer works on the Bible) than 
half my library. I have used The Sunday School 
Times for more than twenty-five years, and have 
about thirteen years’ papers on file—the most 
valuable material for sermons in the house.’’ 
And the fact that any minister-can have THe SunDAY Scnoot Times for 


only $1.00 per year, or for as little as 50 cents per year in a package club, 
' is an added reason why every minister ought to have it—beginning now / 


Keeping Up 
with the Times 


_In all its departments THe SuNpAy ScnHoot Times has vigorous 
methods of getting at the good new things in modern religious progress for 
the benefit of its readers. How this ‘‘ way of working’’ is appreciated by 
alert workers everywhere is shown in 4 letter from a Southern college presi- 
dent, who writes :. 
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‘itis not possitle for any man who desires to 
keep up with the best thought, and the Sunday- 
school Jesson, and Sunday-school work, to do so 
unless he has The Sunday School Times.’’ 


This is true largely because the pioneers in religious activity and illuminat- 
ing thought wish to reach with their best the largest number of thinking 
people possible through any religious paper. 


SOOSSOSSCCeseoeCeerrrrrcrrr'''rrrrrryyryyywvvyveeeee ee 


One who will not Tire 


Every one who forms a‘club of THe SunDAy SCHOOL Times’ subscribers in any Sunday-school is doing good service for that school. 
It is only through a club-former’s work that a school, or set of teachers, can take advantage of the low club rates. A Pennsylvania club- 
former writés : 
** 1 would like to see the Times in the hands of every teacher in our school, and will not 
tire until I succeed in doing this ; for it is without a doubt the very best help to be found.”’ 


Only the best of lesson-helps is good enough for the dead-in-earnest teacher or superintendent. And when it costs less than one cent a 
week, why should any one be without that help? 
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’ 
How to Form Send first for enough free specimen copies of any one issue of the paper to supply one copy to 


a Club each teacher and officer in the school. Read carefully the full subscription terms as given on 
the fourteenth page of any issue. Distribute the specimen papers by any convenient method that will lead to an 
examination of them. Let those who will subscribe hand the subscription price to you. . Morward the club-subscrip- 
tion to the Publishers, giving clear instructions as to the sending of the papers. And plé€ase bear in mind that 
the club-former receives a free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. (See subscription terms 
on page 14 of this copy.) We shall be very glad to have that call for free specimen eopies as a beginning, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 26, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 








Terms of Subscription 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
t the following rates, for either old of new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


Ome Copy,one year... ....5+.2444, $1.50 | 


One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Migslonostes, and Theological Stu- | 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

‘or any number of copies (mere than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. ° 

‘or five or more copies m a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
ly, and no‘names can be written or printed on 
he separate papers. 

T pers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and pertty in a pack- 
to one anapete, as t —_ sek, when so d ae. 

for a club should a to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion’ of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
ones will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into 
or more copies each, if desired. 
rez Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





smaller packages of five 


TN iditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schools that are open during only a portion of the | 


ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. ‘ 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 


out charge. 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
to.a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a package 
Sipe sebecriber intends to chagge his or her address for 
a weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

th county and state. 

* If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

fon than the one who sent thé previous subscription, 

Such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 

nen he subscribes fog takes the place of the one formed 
st year 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 

of the subscription. Renewals should thetefore be 


yo early. 

nough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 

* upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and ionari 








es, 
6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
a to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. . 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or pet-yeerys subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscri 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
=>sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* * «“Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


fm Cutting Corns 


makes "em grow. A-Corn Salve removes 
corn without pain or soreness. 

rsc. box— druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 


for one or more copies, 
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the wash-board out of the house. 


for it with Pearlinc (_,."** 


no soap 


They don’t 
agree 


other wastes it. 


do all your washing and cleaning with Pearline. 


WAST RMeamane 


‘— your pocket-book and 
your wash-board. One tries 
to keep your money—the 
You'd 
better consult your pocket-— 
book, do *your washing 
with Pearline, and put 
There's no room or place 
), nor for any of its wearing-out, 
tiresome rubbing. You'll be doing your pocket-book a good 
turn, and help toward making it fatter and sleeker, if you'll 
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ARM3TRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. ~ 
DA 

Pittsburgh 
bd 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEZ 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JOWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN “a 

} “hicago. 

COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
— Pr ig | 
SALEM : 
CORNELL < s 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 





O MISREPRESENTATION on the 


part of our agents tolerated or of 


dealers or painters necessary. You 
know just what you are getting when you 
have painting done with 


Pure White Lead 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 


Don’t be misled by try- 


Pure Linseed Oil. 


ing something else said to be ‘just as good.” 


Any desired shade or color may be easily 
produced by using Nationa Leap Co,’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphict giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





_BUFFAL 


- WILE, A.M., M.D., LL. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


were promptly relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


OLITHIA 


D.. of DNEPHRITIC COLIC. 





€ 


All of the reflex sy 


ATER 


° 4 $3 onn., reports the following (New England Medical 
| Monthy, Dec. 15, 1888) :'“* ln a recent outbreak of NEPHRITIC COLIC in our own person, the attack, under the 
was speedily cut short, the stones quickly 
which followed showed a thorough cleansing of the kidneys of 
all foreign substances. d 1 


passed, and the debris 





Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia.Springs, Va. 


Pp an 
for wonderful relief.” 





NET paid to investors on 5 year first 
ge loans on improved farms in 
iver Valley, North Dakota. 13 
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years’ experience 
loans. I personally examine every farm 


Refer, by permission, to Rev. 
oe Y.; Rev. H. P. 


mort 


loaned upon. 


A. L. ‘Freeman, Canandaigua 
Cooper, Pres. Elder M. E. C., 
. C. Nugent, Grant, Pa. ; 


N. D.; 
Park River, Park Pi 








Bank of Milton, Milton, 
irst Nat. Bank, Park River, N. D.; 
iver, N. D. 
McCullough, Att'y & U.S. Court Com., Milton, 


Winchester’s Hypophosphites 


here in placing 


rimore, N. D. ; 


Write to me, 





For the treatment of 


Consumption, by Strengthening and Healin 

+4 a Fn Germ Lite 
ure Solution, and will not disarrange the 
most Delicate Stomach. 


the Langs, and thus 


‘otecting them 


By all Druggists. 


WINCHESTER & CO., CHEMISTS, New York. 


Reduced Price 
to close out the remainder of the lot. For- 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for both. Now, 60 cents 


each ; or $1 for both. Order at once. 


Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 


“ The Good Shepherd,” and “ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
Heavy paper, 2231 inches; engraving 12X21 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ; or 
The Religious 


1200 Chestnut 


$x for both. 
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Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
5 Office, Company’s Building, 


nk of 





TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409;584.53. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President, 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY; Geal. Agt. 


; DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward 
John S. Gerhard. 











308 and 316 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL )......000-ccccc scccseeeeseeees$ $00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

Other Claims, ............6.-.cccc.seeeeeees 1, 600,466.64 
Surplus over ali Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 


RICHARD MARIS, Seg. and Treas. 


Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillingham, 
*harles S. Whelen, 

: F. Beale, 
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Convention Calendar for 
1896 


Massachusetts, at Northampton . . October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford . October 6-8 


Virginia, at Staunton . . . « October 6-8 
Maine, atSaco..... . « October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington . . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle . October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno . , October 13-16 


New Hampshire, at Nashua . 
Rhode Island, at Providence 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo . November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville... . . November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 


Utah, at Salt Lake City. . ... November 27-29 


British North America 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . 
Nova Scotia... 25... 4. 
Ontario, at London. . . 
Prince Edward Island . 
India 
Bengali, at Calcutta . 


. November 10-12 
. November 13, 14 


. Ocrober 13-15 
. October 22-24 
. October 27-29 
. October 27-29 


. October 
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The State Sunday-School 
Association 


By Hamilton S. Conant, 


Associate State Secretary 


HE organization of the Sunday-school 


workers of each state into an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of mutual help and 
of securing the co-operation of all, has 
produced results which, without this co- 
operation, would have been very difficult, 
if not impossible. 

In the larger number of states this work 
is generally designated as interdenomina- 
tional. There is much of propriety in 
the term, and no other seems to correctly 
state the character of the organization. or 
properly represent its work. 

Here and there the work is called un- 
denominational, and the organization is 


words are misleading when applied to the 
co-operative work of the best Sunday- 
school associations. The state association 
does not attempt to minimize the work of 
denominations, but seeks to help each to 
build up its own schools, and thus become 


“a greater power for good. 


In each denomination can be found 
plans and methods of work which, when 
added to what the others have, will often 
make the work stronger, and secure better 
results, 

States differ somewhat in their plans and 
methods of work. The larger states more 
generally adopt quite independent county 
organization and work, for obvious reasons. 
The smaller states work to greater advan- 
tage and with more economy through the 
state association, and each is necessarily 
governed by its geographical conditions 
and railway connections. 

New England is well organized, and in 
each state the work is done by an associa- 
tion which includes all evangelical schools. 
In the plan of organization perhaps the 
states are equally divided between — the 
county plan of work and the more general* 
effort through the state organization. The 
three Northern States maintain more dis- 
tinct county organization, and, through 
them, attempt to do what the three South- 
ern States try to accomplish by more direct 
state organization. 

Connecticut enjoys the honor of having 
one of the oldest organizations, and has 
retained in the field the same secretary 
for many years. 

Rhode Island has only attempted to push 
definite state work, and employ a field 
secretary for less than three years. 

New Hampshire and Vermont maintain 
separate organizations, but employ jointly 
one field secretary. 

Massachusetts has adopted a plan that 
is a happy medium between the distinct 
county organization and the centralization 
of work by the state executive committee. 
The ‘state is divided into fifty-two dis- 
tricts, each district having an organization 
which, in co-operation ®ith the state execu- 
tive committee, seeks to promote the wel- 





fare of Sunday-schools within its own 
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termed’ a Sunday-school union, but the - 
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borders. wecnlenat these districts varies 
with the means of communication, 

Westport, the ict, com- 
prises only that town with its eleven scat- 
tered schools. It is one-of the oldest in 
the state, and maintains an active organiza- 
tion. It is now preparing for its forty- 
seventh semi-annual meeting, and holds 
these meetings, with marked regularity, in 
April and October of each year. 

In the western part of the state, dis- 
tricts vary in size from five to fourteen 
towns each. The smallest, known as 
Western Hampshire, consists of Plainfield, 
Cummington, Worthington, Goshen, and 
Chesterfield. ° Adjoining it on the sis ge is 
Chester district, with five towns; and, 
Berkshire County, three Sietriens<-ier- 
thern Berkshire, of five towns, adjoining 
the city of North Adams; Central Berk- 
shire, of eleven towns adjacent to the city 
of Pittsfield; and the remaining twelve 
towns, grouping about Great Barrington, 
constituting Southern Berkshire. 

The three largest districts are known as 
Hampden, which contains Springfield and 
thirteen towns, Framingham with fifteen, 
and Palmer with sixteen towns. 

Since the last annual convention, which 
was held in Fall River in October, 1895, 
and was more widely reported than any 
similar meeting had ever been, there has 
been a widespread and growing interest in 
the work. The workers at that meeting 
received a new impulse, the effect of which 
has been clearly seen throughout the state. 
The evidence of it has been found in an 
increased number of district meetings, 
better programs, stronger addresses, and 
larger delegations,—in some cases,” three 
and four times as large as formerly. 


The schools have manifested their ap- | 


preciation of the association and its work 
by contributing more generously to its sup- | 
port, although not sufficiently as yet to meet 
the necessary expenses. 

Massachusetts enjoys the distinction of 
having put into the field the first secretary 
to,devote her entire time’ to-developing 
primary work, and for four and a half years 
Miss Bertha F. Vella has: devoted -her- 
self to this department of ‘the work. As 


a’'resalt; primary unions. have . been. or- | 
ganized, some of which have employed a’ 


leader each week to conduct the study of 
the lesson for the following Sunday. 

Not’ only has the primary work been 
helped,- but, through a special committee 
and the work of the secretaries, ap interest 
has been awakened in normal training for 
teachers, and normal classes have been 
started, where the teachers and those who 
desire to become teachers have pursued 
one of two’ courses, —‘‘ Hurlbut's Revised 
Normal Lessons,’’ or the ‘‘ Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Normal Course’’ by Pease, both 
having been adopted by the state associa- 
tion and recommended for use in. the 
schools. Each class’ may be enrolled at 
the office of the state association, and at 
the close of the course take an examina- 
tion. All who secure seventy per cent 
are awarded a diploma. The effect of 
the-normal work can be seen in a number 
of schools, and many are planning to 
enter normal classes this year. 

The Home Department has. received 
much attention, and has been a subject 
of discussion in many district meetings. 
Over two hundréd Home Departments 
are now organized in the state, with up- 
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the next time 
that you buy a 


BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDING. 
The featherbone flares and stiffens—the 
bias velveteen wears as only an S. H. & M. 
ean wear. suited for silk or 
wool petticoats. 
If your dealer WILL. NOT 
ly you we will, 


















Home Dressmaking 
book by Miss Emma M. H 
, tell< in plain words 
without previous training 


5. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. Cite 
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wards of eight thousand members enrolled. 
The Home Departments have proved to 
tbe new bonds of sympathy between the || 
schools and the homes. 

Into each of the district meetings for 
several months past the secretaries have 
taken, through the courtesy of the de- 
nominational publishing societies, samples 
of appliances, helps, literature, and sup- 
plies, such as are desired by the average 
school to conduct its work upon improved 
and approved methods. 

As a‘part of the work of the Executive 
Committee, a letter was issued during the 
summer to the superintendent of each 
school, as follows : 


Hany 


} 


BOSTON, July 15, 1896. 
DEAR BROTHER SUPERINTENDENT : 


We desire to present, through you, 
to your Sunday-school, the following suggestions 
relating to ‘* Rally Sunday "’ and_ house-to-house 
visitation in connection with our interdenomina- 
tional state Sunday-school work. 

At the annual convention in Fall River, Octo- 
ber 1-3, 1895, resolutions were adopted which 
indicated to your Executive Committee that we 
were expected to take active steps along several 
lines of aggressive work. 

We have kept these resolutions constantly be- 
fore us, and have only waited for a convenient 
time to carry out the ~ Mo contained in them. 

We now recommend to the schools of our entire 
state two definite plans for the month of Sep- 
tember. 

First.—That we adopt the fourth Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27, as our ‘* Rally Sunday.’’ 

Second.—That each school plan, so far as it is 
possible, to make as thorough a visitation of the 
surrounding district, during the two precedin 
weeks, September. 14-26, as circumstances will 
permit. 

Our reasons for combining these two plans, 
and for recommending that they be undertaken 
tog@ther, are : 

First.—That we may, at the opening of the fall 
season, make a special effort to call upon and 
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to Bible-Class 
~ Teachers 
and Students 


AVE you a course of study for your 
Bible-class which is satisfactory ? 

The American Institute Four Years’ 

Course of Bible Study is arranged with 





| the ‘convention, and a Sunday to be used for 





special reference to such classes as yours. 
Examine it carefully. Subjects, The Life of 
Christ, The Foreshadowings of the | 
Christ, The Founding of the Christian 
Church, The Work of the Old Testament | 
Sages. Work begins October 1. 

For information address 


The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature 
William R. Harper, Prin., 
Station N, , Chicago, i. 


invite into our schools all who may thereby be 
interested to come. 

Second.—That we may have an objective point 
to work to, and a fixed time at which to make a 
careful count of our entire Sunday-school enrol- 
ment, the same to be reported at the state Sunday- 
school convention, to be held at Northampton, 
October 6-8, or during the week following the 
one which will begin with our ‘‘ Rally Sunday."’ 

By this plan we shall have a week preceding 


“Rally Sunday,’’ October 47 in case the ‘last 
Sunday in September should prove a very stormy 
one 
It will be a great thing for our whole state if 
all jgin heartily in the plan and co-operate with 
your Committee in carrying it out, and, by so 
doing, endeavor fo advance the interests if var 
Sunday-schools. 
Will you bring this matter before your school, 
and report promptly to us the action thereon ? 
For the Committee, 
J.-L.. BUFFINGTON, 
Chairman Rally, Festival,and Parade Committee. 
A. E. GRAY, 
Chairman Home Department and Visitation 
Committee. 
N+ egeraten by the Advisory Committee, July 13, 
1896, 








gates representing the several districts in 
the state. 

The program for the convention is 
based upon this threefold thought : (1) A | 
higher type of work, (2) a better knowl- | 
edge of the Book, (3) a practical appli- 
cation of theories,—the whole to bear a 
deeper spiritual imprint. - 

Among those who will address the con- | 
vention are President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, Worcester; President 
a E. Gates of Amherst College ; the | 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., of New York ; 
and Mrs. Julia Dimock Dudley of New 
Jersey. 

The railroads have granted reduced | 
rates, and a special train from Boston over 
the Massachusetts Central Railroad will 
take the delegates from the eastern part 
of the state, stopping at Rutland, the high- 
est point in the center of the state, two 
hours for dinner. Each Sunday-school is 
entitled to three delegates besides pastor | 
and superintendent, and all Sunday-school | 
workers are welcome. 


W. N. HARTSHORN, Chairman, 
H. S. CONANT, Secretary. 


The suggestions contained in this letter 
were sent to each New England state, and 
resulted in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mon, and Connecticut adopting September 
27 as Rally Sunday, and some counties in 
Vermont making a house-to-house canvass 
in September. The results: of :this work | 
will be Watched with interest by those who 
believe in aggressive .and* personal work 
in behalf of the Sunday-school 
» The fall conventions in New England 
this year will be of more than usual inter- 
est, each state endeavoring to make theirs 
the strongest and best meeting that they 
have ever held. 

Massachusetts will meet at Northamp- 
ton, October 6-8, opening its sessions on 
Tuesday afternoon, continuing through 
Wednesday, and closing on Thursday af- 
ternoon. The people of Northampton 
have generously followed the example set 
last year at Fall River, and will entertain 
four hundred and fifty or more of the dele- 


of officers and teachers’ has reached 39, - 
162; pupils, 287,013: total, 326,175,— 


a total of 1,915 Sunday-schools reported. 


vetition can be obtained at the office of 
the State Association, 110 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 











Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois ; 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its.scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the studeht of children, 


















“ It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.’’— Frances Hodgson Burnett 
“ A man who has read it as 
cannot say too mach good about it,’’— 
Bok, editor The Ladies” Home be en 


A book of 182 pages (s{ x7 none 
or mailed, at this price, by the publishers 


** No one can read that litt#é book without aoquir- 
rp syuaeds. © more psychical know!l- 
Lge Uhave, a 6 ae 


their struggles and their 
Eiaabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 

Sige Ebsdeaceemie Ga College 
Mlustrated. Price, $1.25. 






For sale by booksellers, 








JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Since October of last year the enrolment | 


a gain of 11,289, and in schools 46, making | 


Programs and particulars of the con- 
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PLAGE QUHOOL 


snnkadiaaen boot Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIROB, A.M.,Ph.D., 
Founder anq Principal. 
1866-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 


Cou “sy As a practical, sound and useful 
education. 
Three ~F courses : 
BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisied to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for Schoo! for School Literature. ; 
’ par SESSIONS, '96.°07, begin Monday, san a 8 1896, 
September 21, 











NIGET SESSIONS, Monday, 
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Bear 


| and 2 ort the kind of pb 
ur eepere 794 
| Panare tim and t yourse If for a good posi 


tn business pak te for FE 
id9., Buffalo, WN. ¥ 


| BEAR tio’ 78 ti tollene 


eetdsetescsreeteeas 


Chautauqua Reading Circle 


A definite course for 186-1897 in 
French-Greck politics, art and lit- 
erature, show wing their influence on 


—=—Modern Life and Chought——— 


lene ja caging ts unsatisfac- 
let he good bye pe pe 4 
le to ma 
peop ts by pevtira well-defined plan. 
Address Jonw H.Vixcent, Dept, 9, Buffalo,N.Y. 
REEEEEEEEEEEEEEETETIFT FF 
"THe IDEA OP *‘ GOING TO EUROPE"’ for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power 
the 


| New England 


| Conservatory of Music, 
| Elocution and Languages, 






















Boston, Mass., egpewe cremate mnt aa ee pees in 
America, it competes with the wor' r en, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, “Man- 


ager, for prospectus, _ 





Do not Stammer 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 
gacee operation for twelve years. In that time 
s of the most severe cases have been 

| permanently cured. The method is the fruit of 
| personal effort of Edwin 5. Johnston to over- 
| comes an impediment with which he had suffered 


| 
| 
| 


for forty years. Can refer to John D, Wattles 

& Co., publishers of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to Tue Seg Say 

INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., 


@ ALARIED POsiTIONS 


red to competent pupils at EASTMAN 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. ner rae keep- 
ing, etc., thoroughly. taught—sY MAIL or 
lly. We train for practical work, and 5 af ry year 
place hund:eds in money-making positions. 
| glad to hear from any seeking employment R- "willing 
to study. Charges low. Write for catalog. 
c. c. GAINES, Box 15. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


grt East po one te Steet, Washington, D.C. 


_Eleven rin, rsons for the 
Our pe kyl ey ev 2 ery department of 


a ST ae Te Gy 
the Government. ow is @ @ “tiene to 
Service. five thousand positions now under the “ivil 
be Instruction by mail. Meee rfundes Uren if you 
ati 
Capital ital Sank. ee Fw 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE ®*2° poetom, 


year begins tember 16. Both sexes. Prepares 
for any ay college, comeing. or business. French » G 











ss the an a crence 
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art, music. Gymnasium. Competent Py sical direc- 
tor. Spacious campus~and pied at Pure water, 
drainage perfect. : ASK, Principal. — 





PENNINGTON (N. 4) “SEMINARY 


| Convenient to New York, Pliladeia, _———. and 
| Washin ton. Both sexes. 57th year. ealthful. 
Beautiful. 17 teachers, 12 —s ost 
For beaut ae catalog, address, 

AS HANI , D.D., President. 


taught by mail mail. Pi 
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gress method, learned in 
Teeough: practical. Particulars on @ 
H. M. SAUSSEE 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarorio is the house-wife’s, best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarotro. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation, 
Bein fashion and use Sarozio. No. 87, 
| tin Valin A 


ALA: Dain 


The" LINENE" are the best and most econowical 
and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cl th, 


Both sides Amiahed alike e, and. belng reversible, one 
ie equal to two of any other kind, 


-—,------— 
















\ ae, \ ry 





q well, and wear well, A box of ten 
or five pairs of cuffs for swomte ave cents. 
collar an‘ pair of on y mail for six 


A le 
cen sty) Add 
“9 ERS BLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. ‘4 Exchange PL, Boston. 





Church Furnishings , 


- or or 


The Great Church 
..Light.. 


Fria’ 
Reflectors : 


: 
| For Electric, Gas or Oil. 
: 
¢ 
a 





Made for every style of architecture. In- 
dorsed by leading architects and everywhere ‘ 
used. Send dimensions and height of ceilings 
of the rooms to be lighted. 

Book of Light and Estimate Free. 


1, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL STRECT, NEW YORK. 
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STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y. M. C. A. 





Cc. B. 
Bible Classes 


all use the stereopticon. 
Why not you? Write 





Sabbath-Scheol Superinterdents 
Are You ever Puzzled 


To know just -how to close your school? If you 
are (and you surely must be sometimes), the 


Westminster Sunday-School Blackboard 


Prepared by GrorGe W. Pease, of the School for Christian Work- 
ers, Springfield, Mass., (price, $3.00 a year ; 75 cent’ a quarter,) 
Will help you out, and at the same time interest and instruct your school. 


A Large Illustration (3% tet) 


for every lesson. We will be glad to send a sample sheet, together with the SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ASSISTANT, which contains a miniature illustratién of each lesson 
for the quarter, with full exp!anations. 
Let us send you also samples of Tue Westminster Lesson Carn, printed in cight colors, the 
most artistic colored card for little children. You ought to see the WisTMINSTER Rte feng me 


edited by J. R. Miller, D.D.; and, above all, Tue Westminster Tgacner. We shall be happy 
to send you a sample set. Address, 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t 


Preaeagan tee cl Patent tae: Casati Seront, Phalateignte, Pe. 









Teachers’- Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He not only 
shows. why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 
tive of this essential exercise. Every superintendent who is 
in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 

_ ought to know this book through and through, 


seorTr77""""°""”"°”"r.,.jrrr'.””” 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 


When such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr. Trumbull mounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants 
to hear what lie has to say... . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 


From The Cangregationalist. 


No other method counts so much toward » 
the unity of teaching and pu of the 
schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Guardian. 

Anything that Dr. Trumbull writes is rok 
worth reading, and on Sunday-school work he 
is an undoubted authority. ... Every super- 
intendent ought to have this valuable volume. 


7v7T7—000C0"*","".""rvrrrvre 


From The Evangelist. 

In Teachers'- Meetings: Their Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 


From The Christian Register. 


thought, yet not so closely as to be dry or un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’-mectings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
samy and graphically methods of conducting 
them. 


From The Free Methodist. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull is always a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work. He maintains that a Sunday- 
school is not a Sunday-school without a 
teachers’-meeting. Ina recent book entitled 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, he not only shows why this is true, 
but tells, with practical illustrations, how to 
conduct such meetings profitably, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances. - No pastor 
or superintendent who is earnestly de-irous 
to make the most of the Sunday-school work 
with which he is connected, can afford to be 
without this little and inexpensive, but valu- 
able, manual. 


It goes without saying that Dr. Trumbull 
knows the subject and his audience, and how 
to deal with both; and from large experience 
and thorough study of teaching methods he 
offers practical and useful suggestions. 


From The Christian Observer. 


For more than forty. years- Dr. Trumbull 
has devoted his life to Sabbath-school work, 
and to-day is the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, and author of many books on this 
phase of church work. A successfrl teacher 
of teachers in the church whichhe attends; he 
sums up in this little volume the results of 
very practical work. 


From Thé Independent. 

The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author of this manual as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to its 
further development by this manual is not the 





for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
Times. 








UAL VIEWS OF ALL 
SUBJECTS, LOWEST PRICES: 
SEND FORC aT: 

L.MANASS 


. 88 MADISON CHICAGO I! 

Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 


Invalid Chairs 
S. C. SMALL & C0., 
90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. era: 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
Our make. Cost $2,400. Price, $1,200. » 


Hook & Hastings Co., Boston — 














> Bound in fine cloth. 12mo, 60 pages 

Price, 30 cents 

4 . 

4 John D. Wattles & Co. 

1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa: 

P 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth 


least in the long series. 
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Your shoe-keeper— . 
Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
DDD DDD DDD DDD DDDDDD DDD DDD DDDD>D>>>>> 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS osiiiGi WELLS oe 


Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
H. S. NORTHROP Send for catalog | Senp ror Price anp CaTaLoc 


| 


35 Cherry Street, New York. McSHANE BELL DRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW: YORK. | 


The most Popular Department Store 
in the United States, 


“Gold 
Standard” 
Bicycles, 





4 


For Men and Women, 


44-°° cach. 


The Wheel we sell for $44.00 
is a high-grade Bicycle in every 
respect, from the tire to the 
handle-bars, and one that every 
purchaser will be proud of. __ 

We'd like to. tell yop the 
fhaker’s ndrne, but as that would 
add $56.00 to the-price of it, and 
not bencfit you any, we place 
dur own flame-plate on thém, 
and save you the $56.00. 

A good Lamp, Bell, and Guar- 
antee go with each Wheel sold. 


All mailorders must be accompanied 
by cash. 


Send for our big Illustrated Catalog. 
Mailed free to any address outside of 
N. Y. City. You'll find it interesting. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 

sorted styles bo. ne jon- 
SO CONES | wre opis be 9 fie siti 
tints. Includes samples, mono- 
Monograms, for correct papers. Postpaid for 


. for and 36 envelopes to match. New 
grams, dies, etc. Best way in the 
go cents, Money cheerfully re- 

Street Dies, 


Have you heard about our as- 
and dainty styles and lovely 
Stationery, 
world ‘to select what you want 


funded if you say so. Customers 
are delighted. You will be. Fry 
us. It shall cost you nothing. 
Etc. $ Samuel Ward Company 
~~~ + 49 Franklin Street, Boston, pro- 
rietors Buston Linen, Boston Bond, and Bunker 
ill papers and envelopes. Dealers will please write us. 


Refinement 


Is never more clearly-indicated than by the use of 
fine stationery. 

For 1c cents I will send two original sketches of 
your monogram or address die, and samples of the 
latest productions in fine writinz-papers. 

If you order ten quires either of one kind of paper 
or assorted, I will cut the dic free of charge. 


i : Stationer and Engraver, 
Edwin W. Dayton ¢)\Madison Ave, N.Y. 





| Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
, Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 


Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


HOME CULTURE | 


A Self-Instructor and Aid to Social Hours at Home. 
Test Exercises with Answers. The cream of 66 educa- 
tional volumes in ong. - Edited by Theos. Hunter, Pres. 
ab WES EA Dy College, and — 672 s. ii 
ustra . oth, $3. 50. . ’ ven. 
Edited by Theo. e Cuyler, -D. New edition, $2.75. 
Curiosities of the Bible. 10,000, with key. #2. 

Agents wanted. 

&. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York 








‘ x: Shonld, however, an ady ertiuerbent of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently incerted, 
the pubiishers will refund to by. : 


subscribers any money that they lose thereby 
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